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ABSTRACT 
An Assessment of Cooperative 
7<)cat~ional. Education Programs 
^ J/\ Since the Educational 

.Amendments of 1976 
by ■ 
Gary Murdock Lloyd ' 
Utah State Office of Education 
* National ^Study on 
Cooperative Vocational Education V 
Conducted at The National 
. Center for Research In Vocational Education 

.Ohio State University * 
1981 

This study was designed to: 

Locate "models" of Cooperative Vocational Education across 
the country at a secondary level. 

. 2. Evaltiate existing programs in all vocational program areas 
to determine successful components of the Cooperative method of instruc- 
tion. ' \ ' V - 

3., Assess the degree of priority given by states to the 1976 
Educational Admendments where specific instruction is given. . . to areas 
that have high rates of school dropouts and youth unemployment ♦ as, veil 
as high priority to program requirdnents in the areas of che^ handicapped 
and disadvantaged. 

4. Determine the degree to which secondary Cooperative 
Vocational Education is a viable training method of instruction. 

States selected for the study by a jury of experts were 



Arizona, Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Virginia. Teacher-Coordinators, 
Students, and Training Sponsors were contacted directly to complete, 
.separate survey instruments. 

All vocational program areas such as agriculture and business 
and office, w^re included in the study with a mixture of participants 
from small, medium, and large high schools. 

Conclusions 

The following components are appropriate for selecting^quality 
Cooperative Vocational Education programs at the secondary level: « 

1. A qualified teacher-coordinator who is certified in at 
least one of the vocational program areas as defijied by the U. S. 
Department of Education. 

2. A teacher-coordinator who frequently performs the 
following (assignments are ranked by the. greater amount of time coordin-^. 
ators spend in that particular assignment): 

a. Teach related class 

b. cVisit training sponsor at least every six weeks 

c. Contact employers about job openings for students 

d. Advise student vocational organization (DECA, FFA) 

e. Evaluate Cooperative Vocational Education students 
•~ in class as well as on the job 

f. Develop student performance objectives 

g. Conduct follow-up of former students 

3. The teacher-coordinator teaches the related class which 
includes content consisting of the following: ■ ^ 



a. Attitudes 

b. Employer-employee relationships 

c. Cofflmunications y - — ^ 

d. Employer-Customer relationships 

e. Information on current technology 

f . Economic information 

4. Seventy-five percent or more of the teachers contract 

time is allocated to the role of teacher-coordinator. 

<• . - . ^ . • .•• 

5. The teacher-coordinator is employed ten months or longer 
to effectively complete the responsibilities that are included in the 
coordinator position. 

6. Teacher-student ratio perhour of release tima for 
coordination is eleven students. 

7* Characteristics of a student entering a cooperative 
program include the following:; ^ ~ 

a* The student has an occupational or vocational intent. 

b. The student is -in twelfth grade. 

c. The student has received prior vocational program 
training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. State departments of education and local education agencies « 
because of the vinlque nature of the coordinators duties < should hire 

teacher-coordinators on not less than ten month contracts. 

■• * • ' • 

2. At least 65 percent of the teachers contr^t day should 
be devoted to coordination responsibilities with the balance of the 
contract time allowing the teacher to maintain sufficient/contact with 



3. The related class should ^"Be^givetu-.the_tiine allocation 
(not less, than five hours per week) for the express purpose^of^prov 
the bridge needed by students between vocatlTonal classroom training and 
the world of work. 

4. Local administrators should provide sufficient time for a 
quality CVE program to develop in order to reap the benefits of this 
method of vocational instruction. 

5. Vocational Advisory Coimiiittees should meet more frequently 
and with more focxis on their responsibilities in order for the effective-' 
ness of the committees to improve. 

^6. Congress and State legislatures should look carefully at 
the outcomes produced by this method of instruction and act accordingly 
with' specif ic funding directed to these programs. 

7. Because of the importance of working with Special popula- 
tions, teacher-coordinators should be given inservice training by the 
school district or by the State Education Department on how to work with 
handicapped and disadvantaged students in cooperative programs. 

8. AdministratoTS who supervise cooperative programs should 

be encouraged to develop specific guidelines that will provide opportunities 
for students who. are potential dropouts and areas where high unemployment 
exist^s to become participants in a Cooperative Vocational Education 
Program. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Traditionally, the mission of vocational education has been to 
bridge ^the gap between vocational program preparation of the student 



and the student^s entrance into the working world. A major ^goal of 
cooperative vocational education is to give students who seek career 
goals an opportuni^ to use their vocational training directly with 
part-time mpl^^ent in a supervised job setting. 

Cooperative vocational education as a method of instruction is 
not new. Congressional support with specific direction and financial 
assistance is relatively new, however, since the passage of the 1968 
vocational education amendments. 

/ The 90th Congress in its passage of .the vocational amendments 
thought highly enough of the results established by participants of 
CVE that it provided funds for extending the program to additional 
types of students, particularly those students in areas with high rates 



of school dropouts and youth unemployment < 



T.he rationale for this inclusion in the law was that the guide- 
lines established for. students entering would be equally effective 



-^f or "^l"type¥~of students regardless of background or ability. Disad- 
vantaged and handicapped students were also included for high priority 
in the development of vocational education training programs under' the 
1976 amendments. 

The cooperative plan for utilizing community training stations 

■■■■ '"^.^ ' • 

has _been:-encouraged for many years in a number of vocational program ' 



areas. This highly effective method of instruction gained the attention 
of Congress vhen the National Advisory Council on Vocational EJucation 

stated: ^ . " " 

t 

•'The part-time cooperative plan is undoubtedly the best program 
we have in vocationa^1i»dj^^ It consistently yields high ^ 

placement records^ hlg]h.*^mplpyment stability, and high job 
sat isf action. ^ - 

. ■ 

The strong support of\ secondary school principals was also 

indicated for the cooperative vocational education method. In this 

regard they stated: (if^ 

This study presents strong evidence that cooperative education 
programs are highly successful; that they appear^to be meetinig 
their intend&l objectives and generating support from students^ 
instructors, administrator 8» and mploysrs. These programs 
appear able to serve far larger numbers of students than are 
presently enrolled.*.. 2 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals hasgone 
on record as recommending increased funding for cooperative education 
because of the benefits accrued from this approach. 

Some vocational educators have shared a ••guard ed** optlmisn toward 
cooperative vocational education. Tonne and Nanassy In reviewing work 
experience programs In the area of business education, indicate that 



some educators who liave worked with cjoppjeratlve vocational' programs see 
no real contribution to the field of education. One reference of note, 
cited in their work comes from J. Marshall Ha nna. Professor Emeritus 



.' • " 0 -- - "■' 

^Ed Nelson-^ Development of Cooperative Vocational Educatio n 
Programs under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 > Public 
Law ,90*57 6, Resource Manual 71 (Washington, D.C«: Goveriment Services 
Administration, 1981) • 

^National Association of Secondary School Principals. Curriculum 
Report s. (Washington, D.C.^ 1973), p. 9. 
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of Vocational Technical Education at The Ohio State University. 

Unfortunately^ cooperative programs established on the secondary 
school level are little more than work experience programs. They 
represent true cooperative education on paper but not in actual 
practice. In all too many cases these programs have been merely 
a convenient source of part-time help for enployers who neither 
understand nor are fundamentally interested in training youth. 

While there are son e values in just plain work experience^ 
these values can be overestimated. The advantages must be measured 
in terms of the price the student pays for their work experience. 

That price is acceptance of a restrict^ educational program in 
school > limited participation in extracurricular activities^ and a 
decrease in leisure and, recreational time.^ 

Mary Mafks^ from the division of Vocational and Technical 

Education^ United States Department of Education^ Washing ton^ DoC, 

while attending a National Seminar on Cooperative Education in 1966 

at the National Center for Vocational Education^ The Ohio State Univer- 

sity»'stat«i the continuing need to maintain the integrity of CVE. 

For example^ let*s not go overboard on cooperative education 
to the point of weakening other ways of providing vocational 
education. Let's not lable all "work experience" programs for 
our you ^g people "cooperative education" just because :they are 
school-approved. Some have vocational guidance purposes; 
others are wage-producing or cultural enrichnent programs. The 
point 1 want to make Is that we muat raise no false hopes; we must 
serve well the great expectations charact^istic of cooperative 
educaXjipn.2-- - ' 

A number of guidelines have been established for Cooperative 

Vocational Education. Huffman indicated* that the Cooperativie Vocational 

Education method of instruction requires at least the following 

participants: ' , 



Herbert A. Tonne^ and Louis C; Nanassy^ Principles of Business 
Education (Att\ ed.; Gregg Publishing Division/ McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, . Inc. > 1970), P* 165. 

?Mary V. Marks, "Vocational Integrity In Cooperative Education," 
Guidelines in Cooperative Education and Selected Materials from thf: 
National Sonlnar Held. August 1-5, 1966 (Columbusi^ Ohio: The National 
Cc-nter for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1967), p. 186 



1*. A teachar-coordinator representing the local education 
unit^ whose inajor responsibility is to organize the . 
activities of the program around the career interests 
and goals of the participating students. The teacher- 
coordinator correlates in-school instruction of the student 
as well as the learning activities that will take place 
with the enployer at the training station. 

2« A stud en t> who after recsiving vocational instruction in 
a particular program area, has the opportunity to apply 
learned skill at a training station as a participant in 
the cooperative vocational education program. 

3. A training sponsor who is a participant in the cooperative 
vocational education experience by providing anployment 
and training experiences to the benefit of the student 
and training stations.^ 

In differentiating between Cooperative Vocational Education and 

Work Experience methods of instruction. Mason and Haines advanced the 

^following, concerning Cooperative Vocational Education: 

0 

■ ■ c • ■ . ■ 

* The primary and overriding purpose is to provide occupation al 
competence at a defined entry level . Instruction must be 
geared to a set of_definable performance objectives, providing 
etudentVwith financial assistance, or onployment, or even 
the Inducement to stay in school. j ^ 

* The instruction both in'^school and at^the training station 
are correlate! closely with learning experiences . It is 
this-interest which provides the student's motivation for 
learning. 

* The kind, extents and sequence of the training station 
learning experiences are correlated cloaelv wit h the kind^ 
extents and sequence of the in^school learning experiences . 
This correlation is maintained by a coordinator who also 
teaches or a coordinator with sufficient time to work closely 
\^lth the Instructors of the student. 

* Students may elect the cooperative plan only when they possess 
the employabillty characteristics acceptable in the market'" 
Place as well as necessary basic knowledges and skills pre** 
requisite to anployment . To use a quotation attributed to 



^Harry Huffman, Coordinator, Guidelines in cooperative education ^ 
a Report Resulting from a National Seninar^held, August 1-5 1966, at the 
Center for Research in Vocat^l^al and -Technical Educatl^ The Ohio 
State University, :^(Columbus,^Ohlo: The Ohio State University, 1967), 

pp.-^Wr"^^" ' ' 



Charles Prosser, the student whoy enters cooperative 
instruction **inust want it> need /it, and be able to profit 
from It*" ■ / 

* The qnployment situation roust be truly a trai ning station 
where the firm understands and accepts its teaching responsi- 
bility and where an individual is given time to act as a 
training sponsor, one who can fulfill the role of the. down- 
town laboratory teacher. ^ . 

i , 

The mployment conditions aro not only legal gnploym ent> but 
. acceptable by all other standards of the school * 

* The coordinator has sufficient time to carry out coordination 
responsibilities and be accountable for Quality education * 

* Instruction Is characterized by its individualization^ by 
the use of projects^ by remediat ion as regulrg^. and to 
interaction with the nroiatram of a vcRith organization,^ 

An Important aspect about the Cooperative Vocational Education 

program is that each local. education unit has a somewhat unique need 

to operate the cooperative program according to student and anployer 

needs and irterests* A Cooperative Vocational Education progran, 

somewhat different from other work experience programs, must become 

flecible to those needs* Established cooperative vocational education 

guidelines provide maximum efficiency .for those wishing to operate 

cooperative programs at- the highest level* 

STATEMENT THE PROBLEM 



The^objectives of this study were: 

1. To determine the degree to which secondary cooperative 
vocational education is "a viable training educational 
method of instruction* 



^Ralph E* Mason and Peter G. Haines, Cooperative Occupational 
Education and Work Experience In the Curriculum (Danville, Indiana, The 
Interstate Printers and Publisher, Inc«, 1972) p* 15-17* 



2. To assess the degree of priority given by states to the 1976 



areas that have high rates of school dropouts and youth un- 
enployment, as veil as high priority to program instruction 
in the areas of handicapped and disadvantaged 

3. To evaluate existing programs' in all vocational program 
areas to determine successful program ccmponents of the 
Cooperative method of instruction. 

4. To locate "Models" of CVE programs across the country at 
the secondary level for those wishing to develop strong 
CVE programs.' 

More specific objectives of rhe jstudy sought to determine: 
Teacher -c oord inat or 
1» Characteristics and qualxf ications— are such things as work 

fiKperience, previousj teaching experience important to 

success as a teacher^coordinator • 
2. Preparation arri Certllf ication~ do teachers who are certified.. 

make stronger teacher-coordinators over teachers who are 

not certified • • // 
3> Duties and re sponsibllities- -"do' differences in duties and 

responsibilities among- teacher-coordinators contribute 

significantly toward their eff ectiveness* 



onffress. Educational Amendments of 1976 . Public Law 94-482, 
94th Congress, (Washington, D^C*: U.S. Goveriment Printing Office, 1976) 
Section 'no, 122. 



education amendments where specific instruction. is given... to 




Training Station and Sponsor ' 

1. Characteristics and qualifications — what is the make-up of 

a highly desirable training sponsor. 

, • • • . .' ■ 

JUSTIFICATION FOR THE STUDY 

4 

In 1963 Congress passed the Vocational Education Act. Part of 
the provision of the Act provided formula grants for the purpose of 
assisting each state in strengthening its cooperative vocational 
education programs. The Educational 'Amendments of 1968 provided con- / 
tinuation of that funding. In 1976 the Educational Amendments provided 
optional funding for Cooperative Vocational Education. In essence,' 
the states "had opportunity eto begin or, strengthen existing programs. 
The congressional approval for funding aich cooperative, programs was 
designed to prepare students for enployment in a specific occupation or 
in a similar cluster of like occupations. 

Priority for federal funding of these programs under the 1976 ' 
Educational Amendments is given to school districts with high rates of 
^school dropouts. Each state is also required to assure that students 
attending non-profit private schools also have opportunity to participat 
in Cooperative Vocational Education programs. 

In a review of the literature concerning CVE Programs, much of 
the research suggests that .Cooperative Vocational Education is one of 
the most viable approaches for preparing- people for the world of work. 
One ref rVuce in particular states that, "Cooperatlvo Vocational Educa- 
tion worWi* very well in motivating students."^ 



^A paper prepared for presentation to the U#S. Congress by The 
Secretary of Education, Status oC Cooperative Vocational Education in 
nLISZSf August, 1980. r.^ 



Recent figures Released by the Department of Education however, 
show a decrease in the niinbcr of students who are enrolling in coopera- ■ 
tive programs. From , 1977 to 1979 there was a 1A% decrease in enrollinent 

in Cooperative Vocational Education. - {.^ 

■ , There have been no national- evaluation studied' conducted on 

Cooperative Vocational Education since passage of the 197 6 Educational 

Amendments. 

As part of the anendinent requiranents. provisions were included 
to assure that— 

"Priority for fuaiing Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 
through local education agencies is given to areas that have high 
rates of school dropouts and youth unemployment and to the €K tent 
consistent with the nuober of students enrolled in nonprofit- 
private schools in the area to be served, whose educational needs 
, are of the type which the program or project involved is to meet, 
provision has been made for the participation of such students. 

The following definitions .will assist the reader in a review of 

the study: . . 

Cooperative Vocational Education - A program of vocational 
education for persons who, through written cooperative arranganents 
between school and employers, receive instruction, including required 
academic courses and related vocational instruction by alternation of 
study in school with a job in any occupational field, but these two 



^UiS. Congress. Educational Amendments of 1976. Public Law 9«-^82. 
9Ath Congress. (Washington. D.C.: U.S. ;i over ment Printing Office. 1976) 
Section 122 (e) (f). ' " 




by a teacfier-rcpordinator to a 



«periencM-inust be^larmiBd and supervised by the school and anployers 
cso that each coritribut^to^the^ and to enploya- 

bility. (P*L. 94-482) 

*' Coordination - Visitations fliacie 
stud ent*s training Station for placOTent;vsupervision» and evalua^i^n^ 
as well as for correlating the job expteiences with the related 
ins true tion« . . .• . | 

Disadvantaged - Persons (other than handicapped persons) who 

V . ■ .. • ' 0 \ 

have academic or econpmic handicaps andj who require special services 

and assistance in order to enable them^to succeed in vocatlDM^ 

tion programs. 

Handica££^ - Persons who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing* 
X: deaf, speech Impaired, visually handicapped, seriously euotionally 
disturbed, crippltid, or other health Impaired persons. 

LocaT^ucation Agency (LEA) - A board of education or other 
legally constituted local school autho^duty^havif^ 

control and^dlr ec tion^of -public elanentary or secondary schools in a 
cifeV^ state, or any other public educational institution or agency 

having administrativeycontrol and direction of a vocational education 

■ . ■ / ' ■ • 

proB^oni. 

Advisory Committee - A group'of persons representing employers 
and enployees of busJLness and industry selected for the purpose of 
ofrereiTO advice ^nd counsel to the school regarding- the occupational 



. program* 



j^H^'^'T^'^^ Related Cooperative Instruction - In-school course specifically 
"desighed to develop and improve attitudes, knowledges, and enployability 
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skills* This course is specifically designed to meet the need of the 
student who is enrolled in cooperative vocational education, the 
captstone to the vocational training progiraa* 

Teacher "Coordinator - The ramber of the school faculty who 
teaches and sispervises the students participating in a cooperative 
education program. * 

Training Agreqnent - A document signed by the student, anployer, 
and teacher-coordinator clarifying the respon;:>ibilities of each and 
definlng<-the length, time and hours, and rate of pay for the work 



experience. ^ ^-^^^ 

Teaching Plan - A piarT detraining the specific learning^^- 
periences which will be provided on tl^^j ob-fttid "the specific relat«i 
learning which will be covered in school. 

Training Sponsor - The job supervisor who is directly re^poi^ble 
for the training and supervision of the student -trainee* 

Training Stationp - The location of the work and the enployer 
cooperating with the school-in the cooperative education program* 

Vocational Education - Organized educational programs which are 
directly related to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid 
employment, or for additional preparation for a career requiring 
other ^haiv^a baccalaureate or advaitced degree* 

DELIMITATIOWS TO THE STUDY 

■ "" ■ . ' \) ' ' ■■ '< 

1* Collection of data was confined to the five states of 

Arizona, Minnesota, Ohio, Oaklahoma, and Virginia offering strong 



cooperative vocational education programs* 
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A' ■ ■ ■ 

^ Within the five states selected > the number of school 
districts usedr were limited to five urban districts, five\m(^iuin size 
districts, ©nd^f ive snail school districts. 

3. The study was limit «i to ^secondary vocational education 
programs of fering cooperative vocational education as a method of 
instruction. 

4. There was no attanpt to compare cooperative vocational 

0 

educational programs with other kinds of cooperative programs such as 
work experience, diversified cooperative, or work study program^. 



5. The national study was conducted with limited financial 
resources thereby limiting the author *s ability to include more 
states and programs in the study. 

SUMMARY- OF CHAPTER 

Cooperative Vocational Education is the culminating activity 
of a student who has taken a number of vocational courses In the 11th 
and 12th grades of high school in preparation for a career, this 
activity provides the student, with the opportunity to use the vocational 
' training-^received in an actual onployment setting. Under the coopera-* ; 
tive method of iitstrjoctlon, a wide ran^e of activities and responsi- 
bilities is provided for^tHe^-s^dent in school and on the job. Systematic 
evaluation of training stations and^^i^class^^ti^^ becomes ^ 

essential in high quality programs In the cooperative area. The 
student works approxlmately./slxteen hours p'er week, and is paid the 
minimum wage*. The student Is supervised by a teacher-coordinator who 
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assists him or her to bridge the sap between the world of work and 
vocational training received at the high school more easily. 

The training sponsor under agreenent provides supervise jwork 
acperience for the cooperating student during the time^pf enrollment 
in the cooperative vocational education program, v^. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the location of 
highly successful programs In Cooperative Vocational Education at 
the secondary level and to evaluate existing successful models in all 
vocational' program areas to determine successful program c<»iponents 
of" the cooperative methods of instruction. 

Finally, the study sought to assess the degree of priority 
given by states to the 1976 aiucational amendments where specific 
priority is: given to areas that have high rates of school dropouts 
and youth unmplbyment. 

This National Study vas conducted in cooperation vith the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University • 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



INTRODUCTION 



During the past 10 years^ there has been a sufficient variety 
of nonresearch literature available in regard to both the^general and 
specific aspects of Cooperative Vocational Education. The^u^es, 
that have a research base in overall evaluation of Cooperative Vocational 
Education^ however ^ areTrialt^. Four studies have--beenj:onducted\n a 
tiatlonal level during the past 10 years. During the past 15 years^ 
there have been several studies conduct &i at the state level In the 
area of CVE. A number of related studies have been reviewed. 

The review of literature which follows^ contains a synopsis of 
the studies and research canpleted in the area. The studies Include 
here are classified Into nine areas: Goals and Eloaents of CVE ^ 
Special Populations^ The Role of Vocational Guidance and Counseling in 
CVE, The Role of the Teacher Coordinator, The Training Sponsor, Charac- 
teristics of the Student Learner, Follow->up of .Graduating Students, 
Canparatlve Studleis on CVE, and Chapter Summary. 

COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEGISLATICTt 

Cooperative Vocational Education Is defined in the 1976 ©duca- • 

tional amendments as: 

.. .a program of vocational education for persons who, through 
cooperative arranganents between the school and employers, receive 
Instruction, including required acadonic courses and related 
vocational Instruction by alternation of study In school with s 
.job In any occupational field, but these two experiences must be 
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planned and supervised by the. school and enployers so that ^each 
contributes to the. student's education and to his or her employ- 
ability. Work periods awl school attendance may be on alternate 
half days, full days, weeks or other periods of time in/fulfilling 
the cooperative program.^ / 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Amencfaients of 1968 

under provisions indicatal in Part G, Cooperative Vocational Education 

received the fir'st significant support from Congress^. Specific 

regulations were given the states for inclusion in their state plans. 

In part, the provisions indicated: 

In order to prepare young people for 'employment through (a) 
providing meaningful work experiences canbined with formal educa- 
tion enabling students to acquire knowledge, slcills, and appropriate 
attitudes, (b) reaoving the artificial barriers which separate 
work atfl education, and (c) involyir^'' educators with eaployers, 
creating interaction whereby the ne^eds and problffiis of both are 
made known, thereby making it possible for occupational curricula 
to be revised to reflect current .needs to various occupations, 
funds allotted to the' states for/ the purpose of Part G of the Act 
may be used for the expansion of Cooperative Vocational Education 
programs, and for ancillary services and ajctivities which are 
nv;cessary to assure quality in such programs 

In addition, ' the act iwlicated/that state boards for vocational education 

were instructed to include provisions in their state plans providing 

for the establishment of Cooperative Vocational Education programs 

within local education agencies.. Public and private enployers also 

were encouraged to participate in the cooperative program* Added 



. ^U^s^ Congress. Eiducational Amendments of 1976 ^ Pub lic L aw 9A-A82,„ 
94th Congress, (Washington, D*C*: U*S* Goverm^erit Printing Office, 1976) 
Section 195. 

?Ed Nelson, Development of Cooperative Vocational Education 
Programs under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 . Public Law 
90-576, Resource ;Manual-7X (Wa6^ Gov errment Services 
Administration, 1971) . — . - .^..^^ 
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; , emphasis -was givlBh in the act for the establishment of cooperative 

vocational education programs in new and emerging job fields. 

On February 26. 1969, Roman C. Pucinski, then congressman from 

the State of Illinois, and chairman of the Subcommittee on Education 

spoke to the National Conference oh Cooperative Vocational Education, 

held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and indicated that under 1968 Educational 

Amendments, Part G, that federal funds might ;be used for four purposes: 

1 • Training and support of coordinators . 

The Success of cooperative programs rests on the ability • 
of coordinators to serve as catalysts of change both within 
the school and between the school and' the community. They 
must furnish students with attractive jobs and relevant 
curricula, cultivate businesspersons* interest in the school 
and in vocational education, and bring the school and the 
community together in the education of young people. 

2. Instruction related to work experience . • 

The. limited funds authoruzed were intended for vocational 
instruction directly related "to job experience* 

. 3. Reimbursement to employers for certain added costs . 

The intent was that employers should pay students a full 
wage 'and provide them with jobs' where they can advance, 
-but should be reimbursed for costs over ^nd above the o 
costs of training or-dinary employers. 

^* Payments' to students for certain costs . 

The intent was to overcome minor economic obstacles which 
prevent students from participating— tools , carfare, books 
uniforms, etc. ^ 

Additional provisions in the 1976 amendments developed by Congress 

called for- cooperative vocational education to' address two areas where 

• ■ , ' • ■■ . . 

little attention had been drawn in the past* 



Roman C* Pucinski,*^ Congressional Expectations of Cooperative ^ 
Vocational Education . A presentation at the National Conference on - 
Cooperative Vocational Educatioh^Tierd'PebYuary 1969, at the University 
"pf Minnesota, (Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1969) 
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V ..•Priority for funding cooperative vocational education 
programs thfcnagh local educational agencies is given to areas 
that have high rates of school dropouts and youth unemployment; 
• ••To the cKtent consistent with the number of students enrolls! 
in nonprofit private schools in the area to be served^ vhose 
educational needs are of the type which the program or project 
involved is to meet> provision has been made for the participation 
of such students^l^ ^ 



^ GOALS OF COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Borow in his scholarly paper addressing the National Conference 
on Cooperative Education focused the following thoughts on Cooperative 
Vocational Education: 

"Broadly speaking^ three goals of vocational «iucation are 
pursued in the work eatperience aspect of cooperative education 
programs^ First/ the student learns the characteristic skills^ 
duties^ and practical under standitjs associated with the occupation 
to which he is assiigned through a training station^ These are 
cognitive learxiing^ Secoxrfly^ he acquires ^at we may call a 
work ethos; a set of attitudes^ rules of etiquette^ and interpersonal 
skills involving relations with fellow workers^ fflipervisors/^and 
clients^ In shorty he leayns how society^ and e'specially his 
place of wrk> expects him to "play the game." It^is astonishing 
to what degree the school and the coDimunity assume that any 
student ^o is making the transition frc© school to ©nployment 
has somehow mastered work protocol and the repertoire of unwritten 
ani infcrroal/ yet highly critical > situational sldlls. It may 
be noted ^ parenthetically^ that among culturally disadvantaged 
youth it is the utter lack of an acceptable work ethos quite as 
fully as inadequate training in the formal duties of the job 
that makes the work situation scoa so beifildcring and terrifying 
and which so frequently predisposes such nwlce«. to almost 
certain failure. Thirdly/ the school youth enrolled in a 
cooperative education program may come to know better what manner 
of person he ls~what strengths^ limitations^ aspirations, and 
personal values characterize him • These personal attributes are, 
as a matter of fact, frequently shaped and fortified by the %rork : 



^U.S^ Congress, Educational Amendments of 1976 4 Public Law 
94-482, 9Ath Cor«ress, (Washington, D^C: U^S^ Government Printing 
Office, 1976) Section 122^ 
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ecperience itself. If the student is the fortunate beneficiary 
of wise axxl sensitive supervision, he will learn to see himself 
psychologically mirrored in the work situation.^ 

Mason ani Haines concluded after conducting two studies iti the 
State of Michigan that there are general goals that form a part of all 
cooperative vocational «lucation.. Their list includes: 

* Career _Qr±£ntajtlotL . : 



* Work Exploration 

* Economic Awareness. 

* Skill Development 
Skill Application 

* Upgrading Skills 

* Job Placement 2 



SPECIAL POPULATIONS 
Included in the term special populations ^re those individuals 

M. . 

who are termed "disadvantag^i" or "handicapped." Public Law 9A-A82 
passed by Congress in 1976 specified certain services and programs 
relating to the handicapped and disadvantaged student that were to 
be Ijnplanented . The law further defined, the handicapped and disadvan- 
taged student,. 

* ....The term "handicapped," when applied^^^^^ 
persons who are mentally retafdedrh^^ of hearing • deaf, speech 
Impaired; visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other health Impaired persons who by reason thereof 
require special education snd related services, and who, because 
of their handicappixig condition, cannot succeed in the regular 
vocational education without special education assistance or who 
~— Irequire a modified A'ocational education program. 



Henry Borow, "Potential Contributions of Cooperative Education 
to the Student's Vocational Development", (paper presented at the 
National Conference on Cooperative Vocational Education, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota V February, 1969)4 

\al^ and Peter G. Haines, Cooperative Occupational 

Education arfl Work Experience in the Curriculum > (Danville, The 
Interstate Printers & Publishers, 1972), p. 11. 



...•The term "disadvantaged/^ means persons (other than handi- 
capped persons) vho have academic or economic handicaps and vho 
require special services and assistance in order to encble| thoa 
to succeed in vocational education programs^ under criteria 
develops by the coinuissloner based on objective standards and 
the most, recent available <lata«^_ | 

Because the lav (9A-A82) lacked clarification on the issue 

as to whether the handicapped and disadvantaged student should be 

■ ' , ' ' ■ • . .• ' ■ ^ j . • 

separatecl from the *hnainstr earn" student^ the then U.S« Commissioner 

. ' • • ■ . ^ ■ j 

of Education^ Ernest L. Boyer, In 1978 filed the followit« clarifi- 
cation: 

The removal of the handicapp<s! or disadvantaged students from 
the regular education may occur only when the niature of severity 
of the handicapped or disadvantaged is such that ^ucation in 
regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and services 
cannot be achieved aatisfactorily. In order to achieve this end» 
handicapped and' disadvantaged students should be placed » if 
possible^ in a mainstream ed program.^ . | 

Richardson in her study indicated that:- 

Providitig disadvantaged youth with education that will 
prepare than for productive employment and guarantee them the 
satisfactions of full life Is a crucial and difficult task.^ 

A study by Lee In identifying the number ^of high school coopera- 

. ■' • • ' ■ 'I 

tive education programs that served low-average ability students in the 

. ■ ' . . ■ •• . ■ ■ -i 

State of Illinois found that the needs of very few low-average ability 
students were served by Cooperative Office Education programs. Results 

\ ' - - . ^ j 

^.S. Congress/ Educational Amendments of 1976 > Public Law 
9A-482» 94th Congress^ (Washington^ O.C«: U.S. Governnent Printing 
Office, 1976) Section 202. 

^.S; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, RESURGE, *79 . 
(UtS. -Cover Tin en^ D.C., 1979), pp. AA-A5. 

^Ruth Richard son > An EvaliiatiorT^f^Part-G Cooperative 1 Vocational 
Education Programs in Selected High Schools in the State of Tennessee— 
1973-197A. . The Uhiversitv of Tennessee. 197A. 
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of the teacher-coordinator Interviews in Lee's study indicated that low- 
average ability students benefited from participating in^oopM^ative_ 
education programs as a result of their experience in cooperative educa- ; 
tion. LeeVs study determined the major problems of working with low- j 
average ability students were (1) the diff iculty of securing training | 
stations for the student, (2) developing appropriate personal qualities < 
ard (3) the lack of adequate materials in the classroom for those involved 
in cooperative education with special needs. ^ 

A National study by Walsh on urban Coopierative Education Programs, 
indicated that since 1968, there has been a substantial number of i 
disadvantagai and below average Cooperative Vocational Education programs. 

Walsh credits this increase to the 1968 «iucational amendments. ; 

Walsh further indicated that a substantial number of programs | 
have been designed specifically for students of below average to average 
acadeinlc standing, and for disadvantaged students. 

Goldston sought to examine the perceptions of students, teachers,; 

parents, and employers toward special Cooperative Vocational Education 

for disadvantaged students. She found In her survey that students, 

teachers, parents, and | employers alike agreed on the importance of a 

cooperative program in which students could participate: 

"The participants of the study perceived the program to be 
important as a direct means of helping students improve their 
punctuality, school attendance and academic achievenent..^.. 



^Charlotte A. Lee, "A Study of Cooperative Office Education 
Prograns in the State of Illinois to Determine the Nature and Extent 
to Which'SuchrProg^^ the Needs of Low-Average Ability Students-" 

(unpublished Master's Thesis, Northern Illinois University, 1966) • 

• ^John Walsh and ViJ/ Bregilo, Urban Cooperative Education Programs 
' and-Follov-up Study / 'Executive Summary. (San Francisco; Olympus 
Research Centerfljrl976)^p. 31. ^ 



As further perceived by the respondents^ areas of weaknesses of the ^ 
special cooperative program model * included areas for the provision of 
in-service education' to both teachers and employers.^ 



' THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING . 
IN COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The relationship of the school guidance counselor to the teacher- 
coordinator in any of the vocational education programs becomes a 
critical factor to the success of a Cooperative Vocational Education 
program. In describing some of the numerous responsibilities of the 
Vocational Guidance Counselor in relation to CVE, the 1976 Educational 
Amex^ments indicate that grant money going to the states will be used 
in part: 

...to aipp or t programs for voc^^uional development guidance 
and counseling programs and services which. .• shall include 

(1) initiation* implonentation* and improvement of 
high quality, vocational guidance and counseling 
programs and activities; 

(2) vocational, counseling for children, youth, and 
1 adults leading to a greater understanding of 

1 educational and vocational options; 2 . 

(3) provision; of educational and job placement.... | 

' Campbell's study on the role of secondary schools in the preparar 

tion of youtH for empiojraient indicated that/ school guidance counselors 
have a great jvariety of assignments given ;then by administrators and ; 
lust 40% of their time is spent in guldaiie counseling. Campbell 

- /■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ T — - ■ . / - 

Maude! Perkins Goldston, "An Evaluation of the Special Cooperative 
Vocational Education for. Disadvantaged Students in Virginia/* (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State Univ^sity, 1978). 

U.S. Congress, Educational Amendments of 197 6> Public Law 94-482, 
.94th Xongr ess j (Washington, D.C.t /U.S. Govertment Printing Office, 1976) 
Section 134. 



further states that without appropriate goals being set by administra- 
tors there islittle chance in the future^that the guidance counselor : 
can assume the role of giving more than lip service to the needs of 
students who wish to enroll or who are enrolled in vocational education 
1 . 

programs. i 

Kaufman's study drew similar results to the Campbell study by 

vindicating that: 

Apparent weaknesses in the aims and objectives of guidance 

programs were: ^ 

a. Lack of provision for dissffliinating labor market information. 

b. Lack of provision for concerted effort to assist youth to 
achieve desirable goals. 

c. Failure to provide for adequate dissonination of occupational 

information. I 

Kaufman further noted: 

i ■ • ' 

In regard to counseling staff, the major weakness noted was 
the general lack of occupational experience oitside their 
(counselor's) field 

It was consistently found that most of the guidance people 
were college-oriented and that they depended on the student to 
take the initiative in seeking information in order to make a 
vocational^ choice*? 



. ^Robert E. Campbell, Voratlonal Gn i^Ange in Secondary Education^ 
a publication of the National Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The, Ohio State University. (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University, 1968>, pp. 99-100. 

o ' ■ ^ i ' 

^Jacob Kaufman, The Role of the Secondary Schools in the Prepara- 
tion of Youth for Employment , Institute for Research. on Hunan Resources, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania, February, 
1967. 



Cohen and Frankel concluded a national study in 1973 on School 
Supervised Work Education Prograns and one of their findings concluded 
that: 

The counseling components of all types of programs vere relative- 
ly ineffective and did not contritnite significantly in any wanner to 
student success. This study also found that careful matching of 
students to jobSj> results in satisfied enployers and students* ••••• 
In the dropout prevention programs in particular, it is fairly conmon 
to find students working in jobs in which they have little interest 
and for which they are overqualif ied from a cognitive standpoint. 

Relating to the need for students who are preparing for. part- 
time employment as part of their vocational training Cohen and Frankel 
indicated that 

"To increase the°ef f ectiveness of counselitig conponents, it 
should be required that students be given vocational interest and 
aptitude tests before entering any wrk education program, and 
have a chance to discuss their test results with a qualifirf 
^ person before being assigned to thfiJlr first work station.^ 

In an attempt to further define the role of the. guidance and 

"placement service and to coordinate the cooperative vocational education 

method with that role, Waliece indicated that the future pattern for 

counselors will be the identification rather than Che selection of 

2 ' 

the students. 



Allan J. Cohen and Steven M. Frankel, Executive Summary/ An 
assesment of school-supervised work education programs .- (Syston 
Development Cooperation: Santa Monica, California, 1973) p« 19. 

rold R. Wallace. Review and Synthesis of Research on Co- 
operative Vocational Education ^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and - 
Technical Education, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1970) 



Billings concluded that students were more enthusiastic toward 



Cooperative Vocational Education pr^gramsnEhSTonrer"^ 



perienCe because they had already selected a career in which they could 
channel-their interests Cooper at ive-Vp^^^^ 
the avenue in which they could apply these skills. 
He further states:^\ 

V. The student's initial Vxpoeure to occupations should be to 
all the broad fields, and, later, e^tploration in depth of careers 
which are of interest. The cooperative training will l?e more 
beneficial when the student is'^ble to participate in planning the 
training he needs to^ achieve his goals. 

Butler and York noted: 

Although the primary responsibility of enrollment, placement, 
and follow-up usually rests %#ith the teacher-coordinator, there - 
should be open lines of communication with all of these potential 
sources of assistance in order to optimise the opportunities and 
career development of students. Of particular importance is the 
teacher-coordinator's relationship ^^h the guidance counselor. 2 



-In~suppor-t— of--the— impor-t^ce-of— g^od-relationshipS-.beLt>ffi^^ 



counselors and teacher-coordinator, Huffman's study indicated certain 
services that should^be included: ^ 

Effective Counseling . The guidance counselor and the teacher- 
coordinator should help each student to recognize his or her special 
interests and aptitudes through an interpretation of school records, 
test profiles, home background, and other information that may be 
available. 



Selection of Students . The teacher-coordinator should work 
closely with the guidance counselor in the selection of sClidents 



Billings, Donn. "Cooperative Occupational Education Programs: 
A Conference-Seminar„t_CLEAy^^ Rajpge of Vocational Education", New 
ihiflcT^New-Y^ork^— The-Ciry-^ 1970. - ^ 

-'" .. ■ '.V ■ , ■ . . 

^ ^Roy L. Butler and Edwin G . York , What State Leaders Shoul d 
Know about Cooperative VocationarEducatlon, a puDiicacion of~the~ 
National -Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
TJnlSFgffltyT- (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1971). 



who' meet certain requirements agreed upon by the school and the 
^ employers. Consideration for selection criteria should logically 
include the student's age, willingness, ability, and readiness 

for~t^0-T)rpgram^; ~, 

Enrollment Procedure . The enrollment procudure should be 
^weil djefined and understood by all concerned; School perisonnel: 
the employer-sponsor should know the factors which determine 
student selection and placement in training stations. 

\parental Apprcrval-and Support . The teacher -coordinator should 
confer with parents about the factors relating to vocational 
choice and career, planning. 

Periodic Counseling . The teacher-coordinator should counsel 
periodically with the students concerning (a) career objectives, 
" (b) achievement_ln relation to aptitude and ability, (c) personal 
and social adjustment, and (d)- job, ^ record. 

Job Placement . The teacher-coordinator should maintaitT a 
current file on job opportunities available to graduates and help 
them" bbtain employment . 

Foil6w-up . The teacher-coordinator should maintain a follow- 
up file of the graduates from the Cooperative Vocational Education 
Program.^ 



ROLE OF .THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR - 



The teacher-coordinator has been identified as a "director of 

learning.'* \ ^ ^ 

In identifying the critical incidents to determine which 
requirements were critical for the performance of^ secondary school 
distributive education teacher-coordinators, Sampson summarized his 

findings by-statlng: . 

1. The teacher-coordinator is adept at conducting the classroom 
and functions effectively with groups within the school and conmunity. 
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^H aTry_Hu£fman»-i!GuldeIlneS-f-OiL_Ci?PP-exatlve Education and 

Selpcted Materials"' from the National Seminar held August 1-5, 1966, 
A Manual for the Further Development of Coo^p eratiy fe_Education. (Columbus. 
'Ohio: Center for Vocational- and Technical Eaucation, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1967.) '2A5 pp. (ED Oil 0A4) 
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who meet certain requirements agreed upon by 'the school and the 
employers. Consideration for selection criteria should logically 
include the student's age, willingness, ability, and readiness 
for the program. ^ 



Enroll ^T ftnt Prcceaure . The~eiiToi:toent— pr-ocudm 



well def ihbd"Md"understood-by all con 

and the employer-sponsor should kaav the factors which determine . 
student selection and placement in training stations. 

Parental Approval and Support . The teacher -coordinator should 
confer with parents about the factors, relating to vocational 
choice and career planning. 

Periodic Counseling > The teacher-coordinator should co^unsel 
periodically with the students concerning (a) career ojjectives, 
(b) achievement in relation to aptitude and abilityi (c) personal 
and social adjustment, and (d) Job performance record.. 

Job Placement i The teacher-coordinator should maintain a 
current file on job opportunities available to graduates and help 
them obtain employment. ' 

?oll6w-up . The teacher-coordinator should maintain a follow- 
up file of the graduates frcan the Cooperative Vocational Education 
Program.^ -~ 

. ROLE OF- THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR . 

The teacher-coordinator has been identified as a "director of 
learning." 

In identifying the critical incidents to determine i^ich 
requirements were critical for the performance of secondary school 
distributive education teacher-coordinators, Sampson summarised his 
findings by stating: 



1- - 1 The teacher-coordinator is adept at conducting the classroom 
and functions effectively with groups within the school and conmunity. 



^ ~' — ^^H l? rv~Huff man, "Guidelines for Cooperative Educa tion^nd J-__j 

Selpcted Materials" from the National Seminar held August^l-S. 1966, 
A Manual for the Furthef Development of Cooperative^ Education. (Columbus, 
Ohio: Center for Vocational and Technical Educit%bn, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1967.) 2A5 pp. (ED' Oil OA A) . . 
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2. The tocher-coordinator understands current policy^akes 
it known to appropriate people > and communicates information and 
ideas effectively^ 

\ The teacher-coordinator shows respect for students and is 
highly committed to their individual growth, both in personal 
^d'e7^elbpmei\^r:flTid_ln o^^cu^tio nal unde rstandings 



'a* Thexteacher-coordinator Is firm, logical, and consistent 
in behavior • ' 



5. The teacher^oordinator is well organized and concentrates 
teaching effort on tl^CxSubject matter under study. 



6. The teacher-coordinator uses a variety of techniques in 
teaching and operating the (distributive education program. 

Harris conducted a study of office education teacher -coordi- 
nators awi sought to identify (1) the effective and Ineffective 
critical requirWents for of flee education teacher-coordinators; 
(2) the interaction of effective ani^ ineffective behaviors with office 
education teacher-coordinators, programs, and community characteristics; 
-und-^(3^the^easoned-judgement-r^at-ions^^^^ 

coordinators concerning selected issues relative to the operation 
of the secondary school cooperative program. He concluded: 

1. The critical requiranents for effective and ineffective 
job performance of secondary school office education teacher- 
coordinators can be determined by analyzing appropriate data 
supplied by competent observers.^ ■ 

2. Experienced office education teacher-coordinators were- 
able to provide critical-incident reports that were more compre- 
hensive and insightful than those supplied by supervising school 
administrator 6. 



— ^^Harland E.^^ "Critical Requiranents for Distributive 
Education Teacher-Coordinators," (a. summary of a Ph.D. Dissertation 
completed at the University of Minnesota, 1964), The Delta Pi Epsilon 
Journal,-A^llI-^(August,_1966),_l-2; „ ^ L 
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3o The behavioral data reported by each of the observer 
groups, the experienced office education coordinators and their 
supervising school administrators in Illinois, provided a basis 
for understanding the effective and ineffective l^ehaviors of teacher- 
coordinators* 

4. Supervising school administrators are as avare of the 
personal and prof essional relationships of the office education 
-coordi nator s as they are. of the selection of training stations 
and placmenF~actlvlyi'es-^of-t-he-coordlna^ • 

5. ' Office education teacher-coordinators are considerably 
more concerned with adjusting student training-station performance 
problans than with any other phase of their activity, 

6. Office eiucation teacher-coordinators are more successful 
in adjusting student problcsas than in any other phase of their 
job activity. 

7. Student discipline and control is a job activity area of 
concern to office education teacher-coordinators. The highest 
percentage of coordinators reporting inef fee tive, behavior s were_ 

in the area of discipline and 'control, 

8. Most of. the student performance problms dealt with by 
office education coordinators are concerned with errors and other 
misjudganents. ^ 

9^_The critical require ent 8 for the effective and ineffective 

perf ormance"^F~secoiflafy^sc^^^ teacher -coordi- 

nators are related to a large esc tent to adjusting student training- 

_,station performance problms, to a lesser, extent to selection of 
training^ statlonsaT^ personal and professional 

-relationships, adjusting student pr'obims, "and dcvelopment-and-,.^ _ 

pranotion of the_ program. _ , 

10* The behavior patterns of individual office «lucation 
teacher-coordinators were not significantly different frcm one 
another «... . * 

11. The critical requiranents provide a basis for insight 
into the job activities of office education teacher-coordinators 
which can be used to, design the preservice and inservice education, 
programs for teacher -coordinators.* 



^E. Edward Harris, "Office Education and Distributive Education 



teacher-Coordinators: Critical Requiranents and Reasoned-Judgment 
<:'anpax isoTis" "(unpublished Ed .D7 d isser tationi-Nor thern-^llinoi^-Univ ersity, 
T91&5), pp. 369-371. . — ...^^^^^^^-----^^ 
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The Walsh study conducted for the United States Office of 
Education identified the following responsibilities of the typical 

• ^vteacher -coordinator: \ - 

1. In-school promotion and recruitment. .. 
2o Selection of students 

3, Preparation of curricula ' 

4. Teaching of~c"ocperat-ive-classes___ 
5« Job development and eh'ployee relations 
6« Referrals of students' to Jobs 

7. Inspecting work sites and observation 

8. Counseling of . students 

9. Grading of students 
^ 10. . Placement 

11. Self evaluation^ 

The Mitchell study found in business «iucation that the following 
tasks were critical to the success of the cooperative office education 
teacher: 

* 15.%_..clerlcal and program managesnent taisks ^ 

- * 14% youth leadership activities 

* 14% out-of -class coordination activities 

* 9% teaching lessons 

* 9% selecting and placing students 



John Walsh., and Vincent J. Breglto> An Assessment of School 
, Supervised Work Education Programs Part lit Urban Cooperative Education 
_ Programs and Follow-uo Stud v^ Ex e c u t lv -e~Summar-vy--fS^-Franci-s^cor 
Olympus Research Centers, 1976), ppV 12-13. 



* 8% testing and evaluating students 
*^ 8%, planning arid developing lessons 

* . 7% guidance and counseling 

* 6% program publicity 

* 5% adininistrative duty assignment, and 

* 5% prof essional development^ 

In a study prepared for the. U*S. Office of Education by 
Cotrell, it was determined, that certain pedagogical performance require- 
ments werV^^nolP^tiD^l-l—p^ areas for teacher-coordinators at 
the seconiary level.^ Cotrell drew^the^fol^ — - — - — 

1. Performance requirenents tended to be the same for teacher- 
coordinators f ran the six secondary cooperative vocational education 
programs represented In the study* 

2. : No support was found in this study for projecting specialized 
professional education curricular offerings for each of the 
cooperative vocational programs represented » ' ^ 



' . 3» A performance base was generated for the development of- 
teacher education curricular offerings, certification r^juirenents, 
ani evaluation systens for teacher educators and^ secondary level 
- teacher-coordinators in Cooperative Vocational Education programs 
(see Appendix for a summary of Cotr ell's ratings) . 

I nservice education for teacher.-coordinators was addressed 

by Roth* He sought to provide state and local prof essional development 



personnel with planning data pertinent-to-lii-serviceiJieMs_for_tea^^ 



, Michael K» Mitchell, "Tasks Perforaed by Vocational Cooperative 

Teachers in Secondary Schools of Tccas Considering Time Spent, Importance 
Use of Teacher Aides, and Implications for Curriculum Development.", 
(Doctoral dissf^rtation, Texas A&M University, 1978) ■ . \ 

^Calvin J. Cotrell and others^ Model Curricula for Vocational 
ara i'Techntgal^T'ea^^^^ Performance Require- 

ment a f or T eac her -C oor d iha t of s . Final Report* (Columbus: The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
1972), 22. 
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coordinators of Cooperative Vocational Education programs in the State 
of Illinois. 

-In interviews with 294 teacher -coordinators Rc.h found that 
-the top four in-service education needs expressed' by the teachers 
were to: 

1. Correlate classroom instruction vith on-the-job training 
. 2. Student placffloent 
3. Student adjustment to the. work enviroment ^ 



A. Improvenent on the job learning enviroment. 



1 



rm. T^ATNTNG SPONSOR 



In a detenninafiroTr^f 



enployers are seelcing when hiring 




new employees Lee found that: 

Key words that anployers of ten use in describing wor Hers include 
— -i-nflttxtude "iovalty.'V"enthusiaan," "dependability, 



••ability to listen and carry out instruction, cheerfulness, 
• "reliability," ani a "willingness to learn." Youths who -do not 
have the positive traits associated with these terins will otten 
have difficulty in successful work entry. 

Clarens stated: 

Employers seldan express dissatisfaction with occupationsl 
skills beginning workers bring to their jobs, but they are forever 
r an inding vocational teachers they must turn out beginning - 
workers who have "good" attitudes and the motivation to work... 
The vocational educator may be ver^y confident in teaching the 
--ski-lls of the occupation or the "how to's".in his vocational field 



^Cene Leon Roth, "In-servic^r Education Preferences of 111^"°^^ 
Cooperative Vocatipnnl Education Teacher-coordinators", (Carbondale,, 
Southern Illinois University, 1978) . J 

^J. g T AP. Youth; -. Work Entries thro ueh Vocational Education. 
(Yearbook //6, Anerican Vocational Association, Washington, D*C., 1976) 

p. 189.-- ■ ■. . . — . 
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' but have great difficulty in developing the kinds of attitudes 
anJ values employers expect when young workers begin their first 
jobs.l 

Eight huTrired ninety-sevren employers participated in the 
Battelle Study to determine the cost-effectiveness of cooperative 
vocational programs. Their results show a definitely favorable atti- 
tude on=the part of the employers toward the graduates of cooperative . 
programs. The. responses favoring cooperative graduates was 58.6 percent 
versus 4.2 percent for non-cooperative graduates, with 36.6 percent 
indicating no significant difference. Results of the employer survey 
six months after anployment for the cooperative graduate versus the 
. non-cooperative graduate showed that 60.5 percent of the employers 

favored" the cooperative while 2.8 percent -favored the non-cooperative 

.. ■■ ■ ^ ■ , ■ ' 2 

graduate with 35.6 percent showing no difference. 

Hayes and Travis in analyzing ffliployers' perceptions of the 
-^osts^^^enSr^iFthi^ 
70 private sector anployers that: 

77% oi the 60 respondent employers termed their experience in 
recruiting new cooperative education students as either "excellent - 
or "good -very good."-^ 



^M. K. Claurnes, Developing Values and Attitudes In Vocatlpnal 
Education . (Washington, p. C. , Yearbook //2, American Vocational Associa- 
tion,M972-), p. 130. 

P. M»1nar. Cost Effecti veness of Selected Coop'eratlve . ; 
- Vocstlohal Education Programs as Cdnoared with Vocational ProRrams _ 
without a Cooperative Component , (Columbus, Battelle Laboratories, 19/-} ; 
cpp. 97-103. 7 - _ __________ 

^ ■ ■ . ■ ■•' ■ ■, • ■ ■ ■ , ' : &■ ■ 

"^Richard A. Hayes and Jill. H. Travis, "Employer Experience with 
the Recruitment' of Cooperative Education Empl<>yeesT-An-Analysi-s-of--- 
Cortp fiTTl Brnffnr", ThP J"'''^"^'' rnoperarivp Education. Vol. x;il. 
No. 1, Novanber, 1976. 



Eisen in his study of office workers found in-response to his 
questionnaire to lAO responding businesspersons that: 

1- 97t1 percent-believed the-cooperative office work experience 

program was a valuable one in prsjaring students for careers in 
an office. There were 94.2 percent of the businesspersons who 
said they were happy to have 'a part in attracting and helping to 
train young people for -careers off ices. ...As reported by A7.A 
percent of the businesspersons, cooperative office work experience 
students advanced faster than others of the same .age. Almost AO 
percent of the businesspersons stated that cooperative students 
were more mature than other. high school students. 

One significant finding in Cohen's study concerning the 

anployers* point of view relating to Cooperative Vocational Education 

was that the purpose of the cooperative program had very little Impact 

on their attitude toward the pirogram, due in part, perhaps to the . 

employer -having never received orientation regarding the different 

2 

purposes of various work education program configurations.* 

Cohen also found in his study that; , . — 



Employers feel that they are getting their money's worth 
out of their student workers and are contributing to their 
occupation. 



rHARAPTERISTICS eF~THE-S^ F.NT LEARNER 

/ 

Wallace itrficates that in the majority of studies produced 
in the sixties, two things became obvious: / 

- ■■ . i - 

.1. The Great Majority of studies are concerned with^ how 
the, student feels about sanething — his values, aspirations, 
perceptions, concerns, etc*. ; 

/ 



^Norman Eisen, "Work Experience in California" (unpulb ished 
Doc^orr^s^irSsertat-ionT-Hniversi-t^ - 

' ^Alan J. Cohen and Steven Frflnkgl^An Assesaneni of School 
Supervised Work Education Programs , (Santa Monica, System Development 



2. It is obvious that much of the research is generated * ./ 
and conducted in nonpar ative isolation, without reference to a 
larger theoretical framework.^ j 

^Several_ studies relating to the student's "self concept" as 

it applies to Vocational Education are worthy of note here. VJarmhoff i 

conducted a study which is an extension of Brookover's relating to 

the basic conceptis of a theory of occupational choice. 

In reviewing Warm hoff's study, Wallace indicates 

"A basic premise in the Warmhoff study is that the self 
concept of vocational ability is not a remote psychological 
construct. It is, in effect, whatever the students might feel 
cbout themselves and it is assumed that the student is fully 
aware of and able to accurately report what his or her self 
concept is. 

....Seme of Che findings reported by Warmhoff led hto to 
conclude that there was a "substantial relationship" between the 
students' self concepts and their perceptions of how others would 
evaluate their potential for success in high status occupations . 

A-number-of— studiW^have^cOTceStf^t^ on ^he area of work 

adjustment. Golden said the: "vocaitional satisfaction Is a function 
of the correspondence between the reinforcers in the work environment 
ard the individual's vocational needs.".^ Golden confinned a premise 
that if workers find" personal satisfaction in their anployment, they 

-will_ernoy their work. 



^Harold R'. Wallace. Review and^Vnthesis of R esearch on Coopera- 
tive Voca^^»t1al Education (Columbus: The Naei-pnal Center f or Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1970), pp. 13-14. 

^bid, pp. 15, 16. 

^Robert Golden and David J. Weiss, Relationship of Voc ational 
"Sati-sf-ac ti-on-to-the-&or resp ond ence-of— J ob-R e inf or cero ent^and V oc at i ona 1 
Needs . Work adjustment project (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
1968). 
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Klaurens sought to determine what factors in the work experiences 

of students were associated with job .satisfaction. As a result of her 

study, Klaurens recommended the f oUnaing: * 

^ Crit™ia for sel' scion of -traiining stations should include 

■ evalua'Tilon o£ potr- la^ atisf actions n training positions. | 

^lar v'd e>-.. iriences on • .... j - j should provide opportunities , 
ror student trainee, to experi^.c J Psychological growth through 
work activities that challenge their abilities. 

3. Student trainees should receive their initial training 
experience in positions where supervisors and co-workers are 
suitable roie models and are individuals with whom the student 
trainees can interact. ... 

A. Student trainees should enter the initial job with basic 
'skills and s<ihe specialized competencies wWh will prevent them 
fi^E experiencing failure and equip them to experience achievement, 

■ recognition, land responsibility in their training. 

■ I ■ 

5. Studint trainees should have learning experiences which 
help them to Ibe tolerant of the needs, values, and personal charac- 
teristics of 'co-workers, supervisors, and custaners. 



Cohen and; Frankel sought to find the answer to two questions 
concerning Cooperative Vocational Education relating to job satisfaction 
Students were asked a series of 34 questions about the characteristics 

of their job and their attitude toward it. 
■ ! ' 

Sixteen ct these items relating directly to the student's 
satisfaction with his job were conbined into a single job 
satisfaction score. .The following are three examples of the^ 
specific items' used: "Would you do this job as a volunteer? ; 
"Do you often wish you didn't have tO:go to work?"; and "Does 
your boss tell' you when you do a good job?". The score was 
derived by computing the p^rcentafee of a student's total responses 



Hiary K. Klaurens, "The Underlying Sources of Job Satisfaction 
of Distributive Education Student-Trainees" (Doctoral dissertation, 
Jlinneapolis,-Uniy_ersJLty_or Minnesota, 196?) . ^ [ 



that indicated satisfaction with his job. Thus the score could 
range from 0 to 100, j and the mean scores for total sample of 
participating students was 66.7, 

Cohen and Frankel also asked students who were enrolled in 

cooperative programs whether or not they felt that they could recommend 

to a friend that they enter the cooperative program. Ninety-four 

percent of the students responded that they would recommend the 

cooperative program. j 

Walsh's study comiiarirg 168 students enrolled in cooperative 

programs versus 451 students who were working but not enrolled in 

cooperative programs foundj that students enrolled in cooperative 
. education programs rated higher in the areas, of job satisfaction, 

job responsibility, school : satisfaction, and a likelihood of recommend- 
ling cooperative programs to-friends. Cohen and Frankel also found that 
^lionparticlpar^^ quality of 

Itheir jobs higher than participants of cooperative programs and 

that the non-participants rated training and supervision on the job 

equal to participants. 



fOTlQW-UP OF GRADUATES 

A nunber of canparative follow-up studies have been conducted^ 
on a local or state basis toj determine the effectiveness of Cooperative 
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1* > ^Alan J. Cohen and Steven M. Frankel, An Asses an ent of School- 
Siipervised Work Education Programs . , (Santa Monica, System Dcvelopmen|: 
Cooperation, 1973), p. II-A. . . \ 

• " ■ ■ " i ' • " ' ■ \ 0 

'^Jbhn Walsh and Vincent J. Br eglio. An Assess nent' of School 
Supervised Work Education Programs. Part II : Urban Cooperative Educa- 
tion Prograns and Follow-un Study . Executive Summary (San Francisco, 
.California, Olympus Research Centers, 1976) p. 9. ; ' \ 
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Vocational Education programs. An important part of the follov-up 

studies has been to determine how well high school graduates of ' 

cooperative programs have fared in the labor market. . 

Robertson's study consisted of a follow-up of 121 graduates 

who had no formal education beyond high school* Seventy of the 

graduates had not been involved ^in cooperative prograns at the high 

school^ 51 students were involved as Cooperative Vocational Education 

students. One of Robertson's findings was that: 

Of those enployees who had participated in the cooperative 
education program while in high school, 58.82 percent of them 
began work Immediately after graduation canpared with 34*28 
percent of the non-cooperative group. 

In the Molner s'tudy conducted for Battelle, 12 school districts, - 
covering three states, were isurveyed. Molner found that: ^ 

Co-op graduates tend to find full-time anployment an average 
of 1.5 weeks sooner than non-co-op graduates which is a statisti- 
.^cally significant difference, but not a practical difference.^ 

Wilkinson founi in i2omparing cooperative distributive' education 

graduates with non-cooperative distributive education graduates on 

selected employment factors that students enrolled in cooperative 

3 

programs obtained jobs faster than the non-co-op student. 



^Leonard F. Robertson, "An Exploratory Study of the Effects. of 
Cooperative Education Programs in Beginning. Occupations of Selected 
Employment Factors" (unpublished DoctorKs dissertation^ Colorado 
State College, 1965). ^ . 

'Daniel -E. Molner an3 Others, Cost Ef f ectiveness of Selected 
Cooperative Vocational Education Programs as Canpared with Vocational 
Programs without a Cooperative Component (Columbus, Battelle Laboratories, 
1973)^ p. 95. \ \ 

■^Donald R. Wllidnson, "A Ccrnparison Study of Cooperative Distrib- 
utive Education Graduates with Non-cooperative Distributive Eiucation 
Graduates on Selected Snployment Factors in the State of Iowa" (un- 
published Doctor's dissertation, 197A).' \^ 



' In tht Haines and Coleman Study, 3,932 Michigan high school 
students were surveyed ten months after graduation , to check their 
• status in the labor market. This study was not a conparative study. 
All students contacted had been involved in Cooperative Vocational 



Educatiori programs at the time of graduation. The following pertinent 
information comes from this study: 

!• Cooperative trainees fare well in the labor market. 

^ 2. Employment is obtained quickly and residual unCTployment 
is low. 

3. Trainees are shown to be representative of all levels of 
academic achievement, and as a total group are superior to their 
graduating classes as a whole. 

4. Large numbers of trainees are, still working for the 
employer who trained them. ^ 

5. About one-fifth of the trainees had entered college. 

6. Cooperative Education does indeed result in trained 
employees. 1 

In Walsh's comparativje follow-up study, 280 participating 

students in cooperative programs and 302 non-participating students ^ 

completed interviews with the! following finding s: _ 

The follow-up study indicates that although the attitudes 
of high school work educadion participants were much more positive 
^-than non-participants while they were in school, two years later 
little difference was found between the two groups o Furthermore, 
the outcomes for high school participants, in terms of current 
employment status, past year employment stability, wage levels. 



and job satisfaction, wer 



e about the same as those for non-participants 



' Peter G. Haines and Brendan G. Coleman.^ "How High School 

^^^Codperative Trainees Fare in the Labor Marke t > " Na tl onal Busine s s^ 
r^ Education Quarterly , mill (Oc^^ 1964) , 23-24. : 
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—even though the first jobs, obtained by participants paid higher 
wages than those obtained by non-participants. 



COOPERATIVE VOCATIQNAT.' EDUCAT ION AND "THE 
NON-PROFIT PBTVATE' SCHOOL ' 



In the educational amendments of 1976 provision was made under 
section 123, Cooperative Vocational Education: ^ 

To the extent consistent with the number of students enrolled 
in nonprofit private schools in the area to be served, %^ose 
educational needs are of the type which the program or project 
involved ic to meet, provision has been made for the participation 
of such students; 

Only one major study has evaluated what has taken place since 

the 1976 Amendments. Wasdyke found that the development of cooperative 

relationshlps-between-T)rivate- and public schools 'is impeded by several - 

barriers including: 

* The lack of federal, state, and local levels of accurate 
basic data on private schools and their students 

* The absence of data on the extent and nature of private 
student participation in programs funded, under the vocational 
education amendments of 1976 

* Poorly developed communications networds among nonprofit 
^ivate institutions and between private and public elements and 
secondary Institutions 



* Mistrust, roisperceptions, negative stereotypes, and 
philosophical differences on the part of both private and public 



^■t^uv, ^r^A v■inr>on^- .7. Breelio. An Assessment of School 

Supervised Work Education Programs - Part II: Urban Cooperaf' - Education 
Programs and Follow-up- Study . ExecutiyeAurnmary, (San Francisc ^ 
Olympus Research Centers, 1976) p. 36. 



^U.S. Congress, Title T." Amendments to"th "i^V'ocation'al-Education- 
Act of 1963 . Public Law 94-482, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967). p. 2190. 
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school officials about the roles of. the two kinds of institutions 
in American society 

* State prohibitions, policies, and regulations that discourage 
and restrict federal assis tance to Private school students .. .j. - 



Wasdyke concluded that a more cooperative relationship between private 
and public schools should exist. Joint planning at all levels should 
begin to take place according to Wasdyke. 

COMPARATIVE STUDIES 

A number of studies have been conducted to determine if significant 
relationships exist between success criteria and potential predicators 
of Ijrograni success of students enrolled in Cooperative Vocational ^ 
Education as against vocational stud eh hot enrolled :in Cooperative"- - 
Vocational Education. One of the studies reviewed has used identically 
the same success criteria as a base for the study. A composite list 
of success criteria for this study include academic achievement, 
dropout rate for senior students, work values, job satisfaction, 
employer comparison of the Cooperative Vocational Education versus 
noncooperative vocational student, and follow-up. 

Concerning academic"^ achievement relating to successful criteria 
used in Coopera'tive Vocational. Education. Mills reviewed 85 high schools 
'in 28 states in the area of Distributive Education. He found that 
the participants in Cooperative Vocational Education showed a greater 
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^Raymond G. Wasdyke^ Pr ovid ing" S tuderits~in Nonprof it Schools 
- wi-th-Access-to - P.ublicly Su pp orted Vocational Education Programs , 
(Princeton, Educational Testing Service, Firiar Rerpor t-to-Department- 
of HEW, 198''0) pp. 59-61. 
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tendency to complete high school than did vocational students not 
involved in cooperative education. . 

....mental maturity scores and class rank- of coop students 

i__was_low„with..TOore „than. 7.0..per,cent. in the lower half of their 

graduating classes; achievement of the coop students compared 
favorably with their abilities as reflected in their mental 
maturity scores. - 

Mills suggests that the above information refutes the charge chat 

students enrolled in Cooperative Vocational Education are prevented 

from opportunities in receiving a sufficient program of .basic general 

education.^-^ 

Bledsoe completed a similar study comparing the educational 
development of diversified cooperative education students versus 
vocational students not . included, in. copp_eratiye_ programs. There were 
no statistically significant differences between the experimental and 
control groups.^ 

Harper in his study of special education relating to work 
study programs compared dropoyts with continuing students in work- 
study programs. He studied the characteristics' of students with 
reference to in-school adjustment, post-school adjustment, and voca- 
tional success. Dropout students showed less desirable characteristics, 
than the continuing students. Continuing students were found to be 
more employable than the dropout students. The employers found no 

^.^Chester 0. iMills, ''Academic Status of High School Distributive 
.Education Cooperative Students.'* (Doctoral Study. The Ohio State 
University. 1963. ) DA. 24:2759. pp. U, 30. 

'^^Harr^^^^^^ j. Bledsoe*, "A- Comparison of the Educational Development 
~-of--.DiversifAe<L Cooperative Education Students and Non^Diversif ied 

Cooperative Education" StiidehY^^^^ 

(Doctoral Study. Purdue University, 1968.) D.A. 29:756^A. pp. 12, 30. 



appreciable difference bewteen the dropout student and the work - 
study student in overall job ratings. The continuing student made 
significantly more successful social adjustment and was found to have 
a higher vocational competence than his counterpart who had dropped 
from the program.^ 

Wallace draws a comparison to Borows' suggestion that Coopera- 
tive Vocational Education should be used to assist all students in 
the development of this ''work ethos.'' 

In an extensive research study conducted by Bruce Bernstein 
in 1968, a comparison of work values, using Super's work values inven- 
tory, was summarized by Wallace. 

- For the most- part there was .little evidence of any work value . 
differences between the co-op and the control students. Correla- 
tions between the .work values and academic achievement, personal 
adjustment, and job performance were generally 'low. Nonetheless 
there were sufficient findings to encourage further research in 
the area of work values and to indicate that the study of work 
values might be a meaningful approach to understanding the vo- 
cational development of disadvantaged youth. 3 

In a comparative natio^ial study conducted by Cohen and Frankel 



it was found that a cooperative education program was more likely than 
any other work experience program to: 

- Provide students with jobs that afford a high degree of 
satisfaction 



^Dale H. Harper. "A Comparison. of Drop-Outs and Continuing 
Students, in Special ^Education WorkrStudy Programs for the Mentally 
Handicapped in Public Secondary Schools. (Doctoral Study, Colorado 
State College, 1968.) D. A. 29: 1039-A, PP. 13, 30. 

^Harold R. Wallace. Revi ew and Synthe sis of R esearch _on 
Cooperative Vocational Education ." The Center for Vocational and . 
Technical Education. CColurabus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1970)- 

• - - ■■'■^ - . - ' ■ 

■^Bruce H. Bernstein. "A Study: of the Work Values ofTa Group of 
Disiavantag-ed-High-School-B.oyA^ii^^ Education P^-ograra." 
(Doctoral Study, New York University. ..1968.) - 
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- Help students in deciding. on an occupation , 

_ Provide sti:4anr.s with jobs that fit into their career plans 
■ . " . ^ 1 

- Provide students with a high level of responsibility. 

The Battelie study Indicated that the school dropout rate 
for non-co-op students was twice as high as students enrolled in 
cooperative vocational education. 



^Alan J. Cohen and Steven M. Frankel, An Assessment cx Stt iQQl- 
supervised Ecjcation Programs . (Santa Monica, System Development 

Corporation, 1973.) . 
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r . CHAPTER III 

METHODOLOGY 

This chapter deals with the methods used in the selection of 
the sample for the study, preparation and supervised administration 
of the instruments, an analysis of the results of the survey, and, 
finally, a summary of the chapter. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was. to (1) determine the degree 
to which secondary cooperative vocational education is a viable 

t^^^n^ng—ed ucat ion ^-l-m^t-hod -of— ins true tdon ,—('2 ) -a s s e s s the degree -of-- 

priority given by states to the 1976 educational^ amendments where 
special instruction i.s given. to. areas that-^have high rates of school 
dropouts and youth unemployment, as well as high priority to program 
instruction in the areas of handicapped and disadvantaged, (3) evaluate 
existing programs in all jvocatiojial program areas to determine 
successful program components of the cooperative method of instruction, 
and (A) locate "Models*^ of CVE programs across the country at the 
- secondary level for those wishing to develop strong CVE programs. 

There was no attempt to compare Cooperative Vocational Education 
against other forms of work experience. The study was descriptive in 
nature;^. ' • - ^ 

- ■ — . . ^ * 6- 

SELECTION OF' JURY * 

Because the Study was undertaken on a national level, it was ^ 
determined that the selection of a jury of recognized experts in the 



field of Cooperative Vocational Education could best selectv-V^^ — 

* * ' '. • 
given criteria, those states that were most closely following Coopera- 

• tive Vocational Education_p^rj)gram.-guidelines asroriginallyj estab^^^^ 
under tjie 1968 Congressional Amendments^ Twelve individuals with unique 
backgrounds with high visability in cooperative education along with 

" individuals from the United States Office of Education, Vocational and 
Adult Division, were selected to form the jury (see appendix G for 
listing of jury members). 

Each individual selected for consideration as a jury member was 
contacted by phone in early November, 1980, to solicit his or her 
assistance in the selection process for the states to be considered for 

use in the study. Each ind ividual responded in the affirmati ve to 

serving as a member of the jury. 

On November 22, 1980 a letter along with criteria to be used 
in the selectjion process was sent to each, member of the jury. Within 
four weeks all^'jury members had responded to the letter (see appendix L 
* for letter and form used). 

Responses from, members of the jury were received listing in 
rank order the .states for consideration in the s'tudy. A simple 
■ tabulation indicated those states that would be used in the study. 

STATES SELECTED FOR PARTICIPATION 

s The states selected for participation in the study were 

Arizona, Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

Introductory phone calls were made in January, 1981 to the 
State Director of Cooperative Education in each of the states ment J 
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above to verify his or her interest in participating in the study. A 
follow-up letter was sent to each state director explaining in greater 
detail the purpose of the study and the part that he or she would be - 
requested to play should the director agree- to be a part of the study. 
After receiving clearance from the vocational director, or higher 
authority, each of the five states contacted agreed to participate 
according to the procedures'" that were indicated in the follow-up 
letter (see append i:x C for the follow-up letter). 

SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE ' ■ ' 

Upon the selection of the five states to be used in the study, 
the State Cooperative Director was asked to select five large, five 
medium, and five small school districts and high schools within 
thosje districts who could participate in the study. A total of 80 
high schools were then recommended for participation in the study by the 
State Cooperative Directors and by program specialists in the five 
states from the list ^of school districts. Teacher-coordinators were 
reconmgnded for participation in the ^study by state department personnel 
on the basis of having strong Cooperative' Vocational Education progranis. 
All vocational program areas were asked to be represented equally in 
each state insofar as possible. Also, where possible, each state 
was requested to make school selections that geographically covered the 
state. Training, sponsors and co-op students participating in the study ^ 
were recommended by the teacher-coordinators. The teacher-coordinators 
had received prior instructions on the process used for their selection. 
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• • DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTS FOR THE COLLECTION AND RECORDING OF DATA 

Data Ct)llection, Teacher-Coordinator Questionnaire 

In the literature review care was taken to focus on survey 
instruments that were developed for similar studies on cooperative 
education. Federal legislation spelling out the criteria for develop- 
ment , of cooperative vocational education programs also became the 
^5 basis for questionnaire development in the case of the teacher-coordina- 
tor questionnaire'. The draft of the teacher-coordinator questionnaire 
was presented to three competent individuals in the field of Cooperative 
Vocational Education and one expert in research design for constructive 
criticism^ After reviewing their comments, appropriate revisions were 
made in the instrument for use in the study. The questionnaire was 
then administered to a sample group of Cooperative Vocational Education 
Teacher-Coordinators in the Jordan and Salt Lake School Districts 
in the State of Utah for the specific purpose of gaining further valida- 
tion of the instrument. The purpose of this sampling was: 

* To determine whether the directions to the questionnaire ' 
were clear and precise 

* To determine whether the questions were clear and precise 

* To determine if the questions would solicit appropriate 
responses of value to- the study. 

Data Collection, Participating Student Questionnaire and Training 

■ " -i » ■ ■ • , ' ' 

Sponsor Questionniare 

■ ^'^ ' 

After determining specific objectives, to be achieved by bo^h 

the participating student and the traitiing sponsor questionnaire, it 

' ' . ' ■ ■ - y • , 

. . ■ . - . ■ . \ . 

was decided that two questionnaires used by System Development Corporation:^ 
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of Santa Monica, California in the^ir 1973 national study could be 
employed satisfactorily with minor modifications to obtain some of the 
responses needed in the collection of data for 'these two groups. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

When the decision was made to use a survey instrument in the 
study it was recognized that several methods could be used to gain 
/resj)onses from the instruments used. It was determined that although 
the method which was selected would add additional costs to the study, 
the benefits would be superior to the other options available. 

In a letter addressed to each of the five state directors of 
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cooperative education participating in the study the following requests 
were made: 

1. Please select an individual or individuals that can con- 
duct a survey with teacher-coordinators in five small, 
five medium, and five large school districts, keeping 

^ in mind the importance of covering as many vocational 

areas as possible in the selection of the teacher- 
coordinators who will participate in the study. 

2. Each teacher-coordinator will be asked to select at 
random, two twelfth grade students and two training 
sponsors presently participating in the cooperative 
program. The teacher-coordinator will be asked to 
supervise the completion of a survey instrument to 
each of the students and training sponsors as selected 
by them. 

3. It will be necessary for me to come to a location 
designated by you to meet with those you would approve 
to assist with the study. The purpose of this trip^ 
will be to give inservice training to those who- will 
visit onsight with teacher-coordinators in the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire. It is anticipated that 
this inservice meeting would take approximately two 
hours. In trying to coordinate the dates in which I 
will be in all five states to conduct the inservize 
training of- the interviewers, dates have been selected 



that 1 ihope will meet your schedule. One or* two 
alternate dates have been suggested that might be 
considered as well. At this time please consider the 
date ofi Thursday, March 26 as the first date in which 
I would! be at the place designated by you to work 
with the interviewers and alternate dates of April 1 
and 2. I . 

It is requested that the interviewers complete their 
interviews with the teacher-coordinators on or before 
the twentieth of April and then to have the questionnaires 
returned^ immediately to this office for tabulation. 
Each of the other four states will be meeting similar 
dates for completion in order for the tabulation of the 
results from each state to take place. ^ 

Please select the schools and teacher-coordinators 
and have I the names of the school and list of coordina- 
tors returned to this office by Tuesday, March 3. 
By that elate it would be appreciated if you could 
have confjirmed the best date to meet with your inter- 
viewers of the dates suggested above. 



1 Two additional letters accompanied the first letter sent 

i . ' i • " . ^ ■ 

to each state cooperative director referred to above. • They included: 

i 1. A letter of instruction to those conducting the interview 

with the. teacher-coordinators, 

1 2. A letter of information about the study and instructions 

to the teacher-coordinator on the procedures to be 
used in completing the questionnaire. 

After receiving the list of schools and names of teacher- 

coordinators participating in the study from each state, a phone call 

was made to confirm the dates for the project director to meet with 

each state staff for inservice instruction on. the administration of 

■ ■ ' ' i 

the survey instrument. Aset procedure was followed in the visits 
to each state by the project director. A one hour meeting was held 
with the s.tate cooperative' director to review in detail all procedures 
of the study. This was followed by a three hour inservice meeting 
withj those program specialists who would be meeting directly with the 

teacher-coordinators taking part in the study. Upon completion of. 

1 , ' t . 



the interview with the teacher-coordinator, the program specialist; 

■ - ■ ■ \ 

was asked to return the questionnarie to the project director in a \ 
self-addressed, postage metered envelope. The teacher-coordinator ' s\ 
role was then reviewed in detail and the request was made that each 
teacher-coordinator assist in selecting two co-op students arid two 
training sponsors for participation in the study. Each teacher- 
coordinator was asked to hand carry a student questionnaire to two 
students presently enrolled in the Cooperative Vocational Education 
program at their ^school and to return the student questionnaire in a 
Self-addressed » postage paid envelope,. Each teacher coordinator was 
also asked to hand carry a training sponsor questionnaire to two 
current training sponsors. Self-addressed, postage paid envelopes % 
were again provided and the questionnaires were to be sent directly 
to the project director upon completion by the students and training 
sponsors. 

Each state staff member was encouraged to have all teacher- 
coordinator questionnaires complete^! and returned, to the project 
director within three weeks of the time o.f the inservice meeting in 
that particular state. State staff members were asked to encourage 
teacher-coordinators to have all student and training sponsor survey 
instruments returned within ^two weeks from the time of their interview . 
with a member of the state staff. 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 



Inservice visits to state staffs took place during the months 
of March and April, 1981. Follow-up calls were made to three of the 



\- • ' ■■■ ■ . ■ ■ ^' 

five state cooperative directors to .deterinine if there were any 
questions that needed clarifying. No other follow-up was done'. 

Total responses from the three questionnaires from each 
state were above expectation as indicated in tables 1 and 2 located 
in Chapter 4.,. 

*j • - . \ ■ 

All quest ionnaries in each of the three areas as received^ 

were considered eligible for use in the study. Some individuals in 

each area did not complete every 'question; however, the number of V ^ 

::questipns not responded to by any one individual was insignificant. 

The questionnaire responses in .each area, teacher-coordinator, 
■ ■ , ^ . . ■■ ■ \ 

student', and training sponsor were used to identify existing conditions,. 

practices and" procedures used in the '.administration of Cooperative \ 

■ . \' 

Vocational Education programs at the local high schools in each of the \ 
five states. 

Number, percentages, means, modes, ranges, standard deviations, 
and median were determined and computed. Tables were constructed to 
present the data so they would illustrate the patterns from each set 
of questionnaires as they emerged. In some instances an analysis of 
variance was used for additional data clarification. 

\ " . 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER . . 

* . (i - ■ _ . 

— ' ^ A jury of recognized experts in the area of Cooperative Vocational 

Education assisted in the selection of five states across the country 
considered to- have superior Cooperative Vocational Education programs. 

\ State directors of cooperative education were contacted in each 
of ^'the five* states for participation in the national study. The 
directors were asked to select 15 high schools within their state that 



had "niodel" Cooperative Vocational Education programs for participation 
in the study. Selection of programs for participation covered" all 

vocational areas. . • 

. A total of eighty teacher-coordinators from 68 separate high 
schools in the five states participated in the study as well as 134 
students from six vocational program areas and 126 training sponsors 
representing all vocational program areas in each of the five states.. 
The selection of teacher-coordinators was done by requesting 
"stTte" Tooperative' dir ector s and statT it¥ff~t5" select 15 cooperatlv e 
programs considered superior in *five large, five medium, and five 
small high schools , (the state of Oklahoma requested an additional 
five participants which were included in the final totals). 

The selection of training sponsors and students for participation 
was made by pkrticipating teacher-coordinators. They selected training 
splnsors and currently enrolled students in the cooperative program who 
were committed to the concepts of Cooperative Vocational Education. 

, A questionnarie return of 9A% was received from-parti^ipating 
teacher-coordinators with all questionnaires returned being used for 
the study. 

A questionnaire return of 79% was received from training sponsors 
who participated in the study. All questionnaires in ^this group were 

used in the study. 

■ ©■ ■ ■ ; . 

■ Data received from the five states was then classified. Numbers, 
percentages, standard deviations, were determined and computed with 
appropriate table construction to present and illustrate emerging 
'patterns of the study. Appropriate conclusicjns.and recommendations , 
were then established. 



CHAPTER IV • , 

FINDINGS A-ND RESULTS \ 

/ ■ . , ■ . . - . '■ . ■ . • 

The data presented in Chapter IV were drawn from responses 
received from three separate questionnaires taken to five separate 

. - . ■ ■ - ■ 

States participating in the study. Seventy-five- teacher-coordinators, 
one hundred thirty-four students and one hundred twenty-six training 
.sponsors responded and completed questionnaires used in the study. 
Teacher-coordinators and students participating in the study repre- 
sented each of the six vocational program areas. 

Data from the study for this chapteif were categorized in the 

following sequence: 

. ■ ' >. 

1. Data from the teacher-coordinator questionnaire. 

if; 

2. Data from the participating student questionnaire y 

3. . Data from the training sponsor questionnaire^ 

4. Certain data f*rom a combination of the three questionnaires. 

5. Chapter summary. 

Overall characteristics of study - Seventy-five teacher coordi- 
■nators from 68 small, medium and large high schools in five states 
completed the questionnaire under supervision of an interviewer. 

" One hundred thirty-four Cooperative Vocational Education students 
and 126 training sponsors also participated in the study by completing * 
a survey instrument. Members of the state office for Vocational Education 

in each of the five states participating in the study assisted with the 

\> 

sample selection and administration of the teacher-coordinator questionnaire 
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Teacher-coordinators then assisted with the sample selection of students 
and training sponsors participating in the study. 

Characteristics of the teacher-coordinator questionnaire - at 
the beginning of the^ questionnaire, commonly used definitions for 
Cooperative Vocational Programs were given for clarification as the 
teacher-coordinator completed the. questionnaire. The purpose and use of -:• 
the questionnaire was explained to the teacher-coordinator by the inter- 
Viewer vho took the instrument to the teacher-coordinator at his or her 
high school^f or completion. 

Vocational^program area of teacher coordinator - the first 
question in the instrument asked teacher-coordinators to indicate the 
vocational program area where they spent the majority of their teaching/ 
coordinating time. Table 1 indicates that teacher-coordinators completing 



TABLE It — E4.Tial status of participants . in National . Cooperative Vocational 

Education Study. ' . * ; 



N"' = 80 Questionnaires^ 

Teacher-coordinators Students Training sponsor . Total. 



Participants No. No. % No. % No. % 



Completed 

questionnaire 75 ; 94 13A 83.8 126 79 335 84 

• Ineligible -2 l2._4 6 3. 7 2.4 12 "3 

No Response 3 ' ^3. 6 20 12.5' 30 18.6 53 13^ 

Totals ' 80 100 . ■_-160 ' 100 ^ 169 100 400 100 



- Cut-off date for receiving, all questionnaries was May 13', 1981. 
Two teacher-coordinator questionnaires, 6 student and A- training 
sponsor questionnaires arrived "after this cut-off date and were not 
gj^^" ^ included in the totais* for ^he study . ^ 7X 
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the questionnaire were representative of each of the six vocational 
program areas. However, the majority of those completing the question- 
naire come from "the program areas of Business and Office Education, 
Marketing and Distributive Education and Trade and Industrial Education. 

High school sizg^ of participating- teacher-coordinator - included 
in instructions given to state staff for selection of schools to be used 
-in the study was the request to select -small, medium, and large high 
schools. The small schools were those^ considered to have below 1000 
students. Schools' below 2000 in size were consideried to be medium size 
and those schools above 2000. students were considered to be large 
high schools*. 

Table 2 shows the.distribution of schools selected for use in' the 
study by size of school, grades 10 through 12. Almost 50 percent of the 

TABLE 2. — Number of schools, teacher-coordinators, students and training 
sponsors in the population by Strata 



Strata 



Participants 

Teacher Training 
Schools Coordinators Students Sponsors 



Large High Schools 

(3000 students or less) 27 

Medium High Schools ^ - 

^(2000-students^or less) 31 

Small High Schools 

(1000 students or less) 22 



27 
31 
22 



5A 
62 



5A 
62 
4A 



Totals 



80 



80 



160 



160 
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Includes some schools, teachers, students, and training sponsors later 
determined ineligible. 
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high schools in the study were of medium size or with student bodies 
below 2000. - • 

Length of. time cooperative program has been in operation • 

The average number of years of operation for cooperative programs was 13 
years (13.5 mean). Thirty^nine percent , of the cooperative programs in this 
study were in existence ten years or less. 



Table 3. — Number of years cooperative program has been operating within 

department 

(Question 1) is 



N = 75 . Teacher Responses 

Number of years No. % 



\ 29 39 

11-20 36 ^8 

21-30 7 9 

31-^5. 3 ^ ^ 



Totals 



75 100 



• Length of time that a teacher has served as a teacher- 
coordinator - The average length of time that a teacher had served as 

a teacher-coordinator, was 8^^ years. Over half of the 75 teachers had 

" « ■ 

been .coordinators for 9 years or more. 
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TABLE 4. -Length of tiiae that teacher has served as a teacher-coordinator 

{Question 2) ' ^ 



N "75 Teacher Responses 



Number of years No. %, 



lr5 . 2A 32 

6-10 27 36 

11-15. -r~-r-r~v-'. 17 . -^ 23 

16-25. . . . . ^. . . . . 7 9 



Totals , 75 100 



The title of the person to vhom the teacher-coordinator 
reports - Forty-six percent of the teacher-coordinators responded that 
they report directly to the principal when relating to Cooperative 
Vocational Education. The next most often listed person to vhcTn- 
teacher--coordinators reporter' was the department chairman-supervisor. 
(35- percent). The largest number of coordinators reported on their 
program activities in Cooperative Education to the Principal rather 
- than the department chairman or person who is their line supervisor. 

, — 
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TABLE 5.— The title of the person to whom the teacher-coordinator 

reports 
' . (Question 3) 



N = 75 






a 

. Teacher Responses 




Title 






No. ■ % ■ 





Principal ' 33 46 

Department -chairman/supervisor • . . • \. 25 35 

Vocational Director 10 lA 

Other 4 5 



Total 72 100 



Inservice classes on Cooperative Vocational Education - When 
asked to respond to the number of inservice classes or workshops on- 
Cooperative Vocational Education attended during the last three.years 
69 percent of the teacher-coordinators indicated they had attended 
fou -^^^ more. Only one of the 75 had attended no cooperative workshop 
or course;^ during the last three years. 



TABLE 6, — Number of in-service classes attended during p^ist three years. 

(Question 5) 



^ *^ 75 Teacher Responses 



Jiumber of classes " No. 



Four or more, .52 t 69 

Three' • , , . . ' 13 17 

Two ^ A 5 

One • . . 5 7 

Mone 1 l 



Total; 



75 100 



\vhen teacher-coordinators were asked to identify if they had 
'attended classes or workshops where units of instruction on Cooperative 
'Education were given, 72 percent indicated they had attended this type 
of -workshop . . 

When asked, "To what extent havf these classes been productive 
for you", 52 percent of-~the teacher-coordinators indicated that classes 
or workshops attended had been excellent while 5 percent reported in- 
service classes or workshop had been poor. Forty-two percent of the 
teachers responded that they had been "gopd". 



Contractual procedures used by school districts for teacher- 
coordination - Table 7 indicates that . sixty-three of the 75 teachers 
involved in the study responded concerning the way' in wKich they are 
hired to coordinate cooperative programs. Ninety-one percent responding 



TABLE 7. — How teacher-coordinators perform their coordination responsi- 
bilities^ , . ■ 
(Question 8) 



N - 75 Teacher Responses 



Procedures • , No, % 



Coordinate as part of contract day. ... 57 91 

Coordinate on an extended day - - . . 

beyond the regular day with no , 

— addition'al":pay • • • • • • A 6 

Coordinate on an extended day - 

beyond the regular day with 

additional pay- 2 3 



Total — 63 100 



Twelve coordinators did not respond to the question 



indicated they perform their cooperative duties as part of the contract 
day. Just 2 tet ' ^.hat they worked on an extenc* day 

with additional pa> , anu only 4 teachers indicated they were performing 
coordination responsibilities on an extended day without additional pay. 

In /Table 8 a state~by-state analysis of the- kinds of activities 
and number of hours spent on coordination is shown. 



TABLE 8.— Analysis of the kinds of activities and number of hours spent 
' on coordinating each week 

(Question 9) 



AZ MN OH OK VA Total 



Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean . Mean 
Activity N « 40 V Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours % 



Providing training in 

classroom (related) 
Visiting training 

sponsor 
Keeping records n*.d 

reporting 
Contacting employers 

about job openings. 
Talking with students 

about cooperative 

program ^ 
Conducting follow-up of" 

former students 
Other cooperative related 

activities 

Other non-related co- ^ ^ ©on 

~opefa"tive^activities 11.2 18.5 7 4 1 8 '10 



6 


6 


8 . 


9 


13 


8 


20 


6 


-5 


9 


5 


9 


7 


17.5 


5 


2 


5 


7 




4 


12.5 


3 


' 1 


3 


4^ 


A 


. 3 

* 


7.5 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


■7.5 


.8 


.5 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2.5 



6 5 5 4 5 5 12.5 



Totals 



40 . 40 . - ^0 40 40 40 100 



^Includes teaching non-coop classes and non-teaching assignments by adminis- 
tration 
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The two activities requiring the greatest amount of the 
.teacher-coordinaL-,r's time the tmching of the cooperative related . 

class (8 hours average) and the visiting of the training sponsor (7^h'jL .s 



ERIC: 



average) . Conducting follow-up of former students consumed the least — 

amount of a teacher-coordinator's time in any given week. 

In a comparislon- by states , .Virginia teacher-coordinators 

spend over twice as much time (13 hours average per week) in' teaching . 

the cooperative related class than do coordinators in the states of 

Arizona and Minnesota. (6 hours average per week) 

Teacher-coordinators in Minnesota spend an average of 18.5 

hours per week in non-related cooperative functions, including teaching 

non-cooperative related classes. Teacher-coordinators in the other four 
states participating ir. the study spend an average of 6 hours per week 
in non-cooperative related activities. 

When asked if they receive reimbursement for mileage relating 
to duties of coordination for the program, 86 percent of the teacher- 
coordinators indicated that they were receiving reimbursement. Eleven 
percent indicated they received no reimbursement. 

Percentage of time allotted to coordination - Table 9 depicts 
the percent of contract time allocated to the role of teacher-coordina- 
tor for Cooperative Vocational Education during the school year. Forty- 
seven percent of the coordinators allocate 100 percent of their time to 
Cooperative Vocational Education programs. Thirty-seven percent of the 
coordinators spent between 40 and 60 percent of their time in coordir.a- 
tion activities. ' Only 7 percent of the coordinators spent 30 perc.ent or 
less on coordinating activities as a whole. 
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A state-by^state breakdown of this time allocation to coordi- 
nating activities indicates that 12 out of 15 teacher-coordinators, 
in the state of Ohio coordinate .100 percent of their time while 2 out 
of 15 coordinators spend 50 percent of their time coordinating. The 
majority of teacher cqordi. hi dts in Arizona spend between AO-60 percent 
of their time coordinating. Sixty percent of the coordinators in 

Oklahoma spend 100 percent of their time coordinating. The majority of 

o - 

Minnesota's teacher-coordinators (55 percent) spend between AO and 60 
percent of their^time coordinating. Forty-three percent of Virginia's 
teacher-coordinators spend 100 percent of their time coordinating. 



TABLE 9. — Percentage of contract time allocated to role of teacher- 
coordinator during school year 
(Question 11) 



N «= 75 



AZ 



MN 



'Teacher Responses 

OH OK VA 



Total 



Percent of time 


No, 


% 


No. % 


No. 


7. 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


100 percent. . . 


2 


13 


U 36 


12 


80 


12 


60 


6 


43 


36 


47 


90 percent . . . 








- 1 


7 


1 


5 


3 


22 


5 


7 


80 percent . . . 


1 


7 
















1 


1 


70 percent . . . 
























60 percent . . . 


6 


AO 


3 28 






1 


5 


2 


14 


12 


17 


50 percent . . . 


2 


13 


2 18 


2 


13 


1 


5 






7 


9 - 


40 percent . . . 


3 


20 


1 9 






3 


15 


2 


14 


9 


12 


30 percent . . . 






1 9 










1 


7 


2 


3 


20 percent . . . 


1 


7 








1 


5 






2 


3 


IG-perceat . . 












1 


5 






1 1 


1 

• 


Total 


15 


100 


11 100 


15 


100 


20 


100 


14 


100 


75 


100 
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■ 1 '. ' 

1 Studentls taught and coordinated by teacher-coordinators - Table 

r ■ . . 1 , ; - . ^ 

10 indicates the percentage of^ students that are coordinated by the 
teacher ;and also receive instruction in a related class from the coordi' 
nator. Ninety-six percent of the teacher-coordinators responded that 
76 percent or more of the students that they coordinate in the coopera- 
tive program, they also teach in a formal class setting. 



TASLE ^0. —Percentage of students who are taught in the formal class 
setting, and coordinated on-the-job by the same teacher-coordinator. 

(Question 13) 



N = 75 i 




* 

Teacher Rc:sponses 

' 1 ■ 


Percentage" 




i No. 


Adjusted % 






...... 71 

...... 1 

...... 2 


96 
1 
3 


i 

Total 

i 




74 


100 


i 

1 
j 

Length of 


employm ent 


as teacher-coordinatcr 


- Table 11 depicts 


the number of months that a 

i 


teacher-coordinator is 


employed with the 


school "district. 


Fifty-one 


teacher-coordinators (68 percent) are 



employed under a ten month contract. Twenty-two teachers (29 percent) 

1 ■ " ■ 

are employed eleven or more months as coordinators with 2 teachers 

being employed as coordinators for 9 months. 



SO 



11. — Length of time tlvit teachers are employed as coordinators by the district 

(Question 14) 



Teacher Responses by Program Area 

Home Trade & Diversi- 

Agriculture Business Distributive Health Economics Industrial f ied 
Education Education Education Education Education Education Cooperative Totals 

A 3 7 - 

3 6 2 A . 15 

19 16- 3 1 8 A 51 

1 1 , 1 

■J ,. • . 

. c 

. 3 25 23 3 2 15 A 75 
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, In 'analyzing the hiring of teacher-coordinators by states, it 
was found^that all of Oklahoma's coordinators were on lO-montl- contracts, 
arid all but one of the coordinators in Ohio vas on a lO-month contract. 
Arizona hires the large inajority of their teacher-coordindtoi^s pn--a- -10^^^ 
.month contract with the exception of coordin^tprs in a^g^^ vho are 

hired for 11 month^accbrding to t^t" completed questionnaires. Minne^ 
:sota Vas split (equally between 10- and: 11-month contracts for\ their 
teacher-coordinators while Virginia hired an equal number of teacher- 
coordinators on 11- and 12-month contracts according to the survey. 

Hours of release time for coordination - Table 12 combines 



questions 15 and 16 to . determine the number of hours that coordinators 
have for release time to coordinate the cooperative program.. The 
table also lists the number of students that each- teacher coordinates. 

Eighty-five percent of the teachers are released between 2 and. 
3 hours each day to coordinate the Cooperative Vocational Education 
Program. ' ' \ . 

"^"^ Sixty-f ive^ercent of the. teachers coordinate between 10 and 

29 students. 

■ The average number of students being coordinated by the 
teacher-coordinator for each hour of release time is 11 students. 



TABLE 12. — 'Surfjer of students -'Cbdrdinated and nuiaber of hours released. 



(Questions 15, 16) 



Hours of Release Time Teacher Response 

.for Coordination 



l^umber of. 

Studeiats Coordinated 1 2 3 A 5 8 No. .% 



50-40. ....... 2-6 3 11 : ' 14. 7 

39-30. ....... 55111 13 17.3 

29-20; ....... 3 17 3 . • 23' 30.7 

19-10. . A 10 12 ' 26 3A.7 

9-1. 1 1 .2 2.6 



Total Teachers 
Responding 



8 34 27 A ' 1 1 . 75 100 
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Use of training agreetaents - The data derived" from Table 13 
indicates thata high percentage of teacher-coordinators use training 
agreements and training plans. Ninety-six percent of the teacher- 
coordinators use training agreements while 82 percent of them use 
training plans* 

TABLE 13. — Use of training agreements and training plans by teacher-^ 

coordinators — — ' 

(Questions 19, 20) 



N = 75 




Training Agreements 


Training Plans 


Frequency 




No. Adjusted % 


No. Adjusted % 


Always 

Usually 

Sometimes 




71 96 

..34 


&1 ■ 82.4 
12 16.2 
1 ' 1.4 


Totals* 




-74 100 


74 100 



*One teacher-coordinator failed to' respond to this question. 



Assignments performed by coordinators - In Table lA, teacher- 
coordinators were asked to indicate if they performed all of the assign- 
ments as^ listed. As can be derived from the table, the large majority 
of teacher-coordinators perform all of the tasks as listed. 



o \ - . - ■So 
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T.ABLE 14. — Kinds of assignments performed by teacher-coordinators 

(Question 21) 



T e ac he r r-.co e^tilna^or^ 
responses 



Assignments 



Sstablish guidelines for CVE program 

Enroll students in CVE. . 

Teach related class 

Assist student to locate training station . . . . 
Work with student in completing training 

agreement • 

Work with student in completing training 

plan^ — — s — i — i — ; — 5 — i — r— . — i — i—i — i — i — • • 

Place students on job ..... 

Manage the attendance, transfers, and 
o terminations of coop students ......... 

Call on employer periodically for student 

evaluation . . . . . . % . « 

Evaluate students who are in program. . . . . . 

Supervise employer-employee appreciation event. 
Advise student vocational organization. . . . . 



72 


96 


72 


96 


73 


97 


7A 


98 


7A 


98 


7 A 


98- 


7A 


98 


69 


92 


7A 


98 


7 A 


.. 98 


73 


97 


70 


93 



Selection of training, stations - The data derived from Table 
15 indicate that the most frequent means of establishing training sta- 
tions in the Cooperative Vocational Education Training program is from a 
visit ^to the place of business. One hundred percent of the teacher- 
coordinators indicated that they locate training stations using this 
method. The second most frequently used method to establish training 
stations is through "theAise of the telephone to a potential training 
sponsor r . Only 7- teacher-coordinators indicated that they located 
training sponsors through contact with the school or District Coop 
Director, 
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TABLE 15. — Procedurefi used to select training stations (Question 22) 



Teacher Responses*' 



Procedures 


No . 


% 


Visit place of business and select training; 


-\ 75 


100 




\'72....u 


96 






45 


Contact .Employment Security or Job Service ,* . ... 


29 


39 






Receive list of training stations from school 


1^ 


• 19 








Receive list of training stations from district 


7 


9 








Receive list of training stations - frors other 


"7 
/ 


9 


teacher-^coordinators . . . . . . . ■ . 






Receive list of training stations from other__. _ ~ — 


- ' 7 ' 


9 



training sponsors 



^Coordinators . could respond. 'more than once. 

Selection of students by. training sponsor - When teacher- 
coordinators were asked to identify the procedures used by training 
sponsors to select students for participation in the cooperative 
program', the majority indicated that they select the students fros two 
or more students supplied by the teacher-coordinator.'- 

• ■ ' : </ "' " - 

Counseling procedures used by coordinators - Teacher- 
coordinators were asked to identify the methods used in career counsel- 
ing students who were part" of the Cooperative Education program. 
Seventy-three teachers indicated that they had career counseled .t>ie 
majority of their students on an indi^ddual ba-i3. Sixtytwo coordina- 
tors indicated that they had also career counseled students using the 
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group counseling method. Eleven coordinators indicated that they used., 
additional methods to career counsel students but there was \no pattern 



established here. See Table 16. \ 

When asked to" indicate on the average, how many students 
received. career counseling during the current year, teachers identified 



the method and number 


of students counseled 


as indicated in Table 16. 

\ 


. • ■ \ 

TABLE' 16. — Methods used for career counseling cooperative vocational' 
education students within the department (check all that apply)\ 

(Question 24) 






TeacBer Responses 


Method 




■ No. % 


Individual counseling 
Group counseling 
Other (no pattern was 


established) 


73 97 
62 83 
11 15 



Student breakout by sex and ethnic origin - From the teacher- 
coordinator population surveyed in this study, Table 17 sliows that over 
the past three years the teacher-student ratio is decreasing. This 
table does not take into consideration the hours of release time give-n 
to the coordinator to coordinate^v these students,, however. 

During the past three ye\rs, an increasing number of males and 

-\ - . ' . 

conversely a decreasing number of feirtales are entering the cooperative 
programs. \ 

^ -Concerning the ethnic breakout ,\^1 percent of the total Coop 

population are white in 1980-81 compared to B6 percent two year's ago. . 



4.1 



■ ■■ . ■ 



'I 



TABLE 17. "Breakout 
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There were more teachers responding to this question: for the 
year 1930-81 than for previous years for two reasons: First, access 
to enrollment information was limited in previous years; and second, 
some teachers had not been employed during the time when enrollment 
information was requested- 



Admittance procedures for students enterins; Cooperative 
Program '- Fifty-six percent of the teacher-coordinators indicated that 

the students must be in at least the twelfth grade before they can be 

% '■ . . _ _ : _ . ■ . 

admitted to the cooperative program. 

Eighty-two perceri:ti of the teachers of the population require- 

the student to be at leasts 16 years of age before being admitted to 

the cooperative program./ Forty-nine percent of the teachers indicated 

/ / 1 ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

that students in-their cooperative programs have developed an occupation 



TABLE IS-rS'^eacher-coordinatbr response to admittance procedures for 

. students entering Cooperative Vocational Education (Question 27) 



Procedures 



Teacher 

Grade Age Most Some- Responses* 

11 12 15 16 17 Always Often times Seldom No. %' - 



Students must 
be at least 
grade 

Age of student 
must be - 
at least 

'Student^ has an 
.occupational 
or vocation- 
al interest 



32 41 



73 . 97 



10 60 3 



73 



97 



27 36 



1 73 



97 



EKLC 



*Three teachers failed to respond to. this question. 
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intent before beginning the cooperative program. Only 10 teachers 
indicated that their students sometimes or seldom have declared a 
Vocational or career intent. • . . 

Instruction methods in related class - Table 19 depicts the 
methods of instruction used in the related class. All 73 teacher- 
coordinators responding to question 30 use the lecture method as the 
most prevalent form of instruction. Ninety-two percent reported using. 
the individual or small group method ' as ^the second most popular 'form 
of instruction. The least popular form of instruction used by teacher- 
coordinators was programmed instruction with 75 percent using this kind 
of instruction. 



TABLE 19. — Analysis of whether the students receive training in a rela 
class by specific methods of instruction (Question 30) 



^ =75 - Teacher Response 



Method 



Yes No Total 



Lectures . . . .v- , . . 73 73 

Individual or sm'all group. . . ;. 69 ^ 75 

Large group" instruction. ...... 66 9 75 

/^nf^pfmal non-teahher centered ■ ^ 

L instruction. 64 11 75 

Role playing . 59 16 . 75 

Programmed instruction/. y*l . . . 56 19 75 
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Cooperative program requirements - According to data. in Table 
20 teacher-coordinators feel that they are given sufficient release 
'tiine to coordinate their cooperative programs. Ninety-six percent 
(or 71 coordinators) indicated that their students all receive the^ 
minimum wage or student learner wage as ""a student participant of the 
cooperative program. 

Over .91 percent of the coordinators require training plans, . 
training agreements, and that the student and/or training sponsor is' 
visited for purposes of coordination at least every six weeks. 
Ninety-one percent of the coordinators also indicated that their 



TABLE 20.— Indicate whether or not the following are required .as part of 
the Cooperative program (Question 29) 



N = 75 



Teacher Responses 



Program Requirements 



Yes 



No 



Total 




The teacher-coordinator is given sufficient 
release time from teaching responsibili- 
ties'" to coordinate the cooperative program. . 

Cooperative students receive at least the 

minimum wage or student learner wage. ..... 

A training plan is completed and signed 

by the employer , ' student and school : 

The student and/or supervisor are visited 
on site by a teacher-coordinator at 
least every six weeks .... 

The teacher-student ratio is not greater 
"than 25-1 per hour of release time. .... ., 

A training agreement is signed by the / 
employer, student, and"* school 7. 

The student receives one or more years / " 

of inschool vocational training '. /. . 

before being admitted to cooperative / 
training. . 



70 

68 
66 

23 



1 . 

A 

A 

7 

! 

I . 

7 

i 
i 

i 

I 

50 



75 
75 
7A 

75 
75 

75_ 

73 



/ 



/ 



83 



./ 



student-teacher ratio per one hour of release time was not greater 

* " . 

than'^ 25 to 1. 

One note of* interest was that only 32 percent of" the coordinators 
require one or more years of in-service vocational training before 
the student can be admitted to cooperative training. 

/ Student entrance into Cooperative Vocational Education * the 
data from Table 21 ^indicate that the large majority of students c- 
entering cooperative programs are placed by the school counselor with 
the approval of the teacher-coordinator • Of 67 teachers responding 
to question 28 in Table 21, . ^0 of them (or 90 percent) approve 
counselor recommendation for students to enter coopera cive, pT^ogran? . 



TABLE 21. — Indication of how students are received into Cooperative 
Education program (Question 28) 



^ = 75 ^, Teacher Response 



Method ^'o- Adjusted /. 



School counselor places students into program ♦ 

with teacher approval 60 90 

School counselor places students into program " 
without teacher approval 



7 10 



Total ■ , ' • . 67* 100 



*67 out of 75 teacher-coordinators r^esponded to ^ihis question. 

' • ■ ^ . ■ / 

• ■ / 

/ 

« . . . . / 

/ , 



94/ 
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Instruction concent, related class - Table 22 indicates the 
content of the instruction received by students enrolled in the 
cooperative related class (Question 3l - check all that apply). 
All coordinators indicated that^the teaching of attitudes and- employer-/ 
employee relationships were high priority for content in the related' 
class. 

Ninety-nine percent of the teacher coordinators indicated they 
teach coiTOunication' skills and payroll procedures to the students 
as part of the related class. The least number of coordinators, 
although still high (92 percent) -^.ndicated they taught vocational 
skills as part of the content of the** related class. ^ 

TABLE 22.*^-Analysis of contenE?^ instruction cooperative students 
receive in the related class (check all that apply) 

(Question 31) 

"9 . 



0 


o 


N = 75 


Teacher Response 


Class content 


No. % 



Attitudes ...... 

Employer-employee relationships . 

Communication skills 

Pajrroll procedures. . . .- . . ... 
Einployee-custCTner relations . . . 

'.Methods of dress ; 

Information on current technology 
Economic information./. . . . . . 

Academically related instruction. 
Vocational skill training . . . . 



b 



75 


100 


75 


100 




99 


7A 


99 


72 


97 


72 


97 


71 


95 


71 


95 


70 


93 


69 


92 




95 



\ , ■ ' ' "75 



\ 



Percent of student time spent in school and on the job - Fifty- 
one Dercent of the teachers in Table 23 indicated that students spend 

\ 

equally as much time at their training station as they do at school. 
An additional 15*percent of the coordinators indicated that the student^ 
spent more time (ranging from .60 to 80 percent of their time) in 
school. Twenty percent of the coordina tors ^^ndicated that students 

spent more time at the training station (ranging from 60 to 80 percent) 

\- 

. \ 

than at school. 



TABLE 23. — Percent of time that students enrolled in .Cooperative 
program spend in school and at training station (Question 32) 



Teacher response 
^ ' ■ " ■ Concerning students 

Percent of time spent in school \ 

(vs percent of time at training "station) No. Adjusted % 



80 2 \ 3 

70 0=9 12 

60.^. . . 10 , U 

50. 37 5i 

AO. J . 6 9 

30. *...... • 7 10 

20. . . 1 ' 1 

Total * 72 100 

Three teachers did not respond to this question. v? ^ 

; Remuneration given to cooperative students - Table 24 depicts 
the total number of students coordinated by teacher-coordinators of the 
population and the type of wages they receive under the Cooperative 
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PSriNITIOXS t 

S-:®5*^?f uniformity- of respoMesV please Wax^to 

.thft following defivaitionri 

Coopftr^Clw Vocatio nal ISdueation • Aerogram of vocational 
education for peraoni who ^through written coope • 
arrangojnentr between the achool an^ ejTiployera, ''receive * 
inttruction, including required academic courcea and related <^ 
vocational Inttruetion by alternation of study In achool with 
a job in any occupational field^^ but . these two experiences must 
be planned^ and auperviaed by the achool and employers so that 
each contributes to the student's education and to his or her 
en^loyfibility. {P. L. 94-482) 

Training Aefeeff^nt ^ A doeufflen^ ^ianAA^y the student # 
employer, and teacher- coordinator clarifying the responsibi lities 
of .each and defining the length, time^ and hours, and rate of 
pay for the worX experience. : 

.Tri^ni^^ experiences 
which will be provided on the job and the apecific related 
learning which will be covered in achool. 

Teacher- Coordinator - The fnembcr of the achool faculty who 
teaches ana supervises the students participating In a 
cooperative education progrwa. : o 

Training station The iQgA^iQ^ ft^ ^ozK and the eniployer = 
cooperating with the ac]^ool in the cooperative education^ , 

:prograni,-^ ■ z ^ -: ■// . ^ 



Trainind Sponsor - The job *iiupeTvis<>^^^ — 

responsible for the training and auperviaion of the atudent- 
trainee* 



.45 
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Hunger of student* 1» acdiool 
Today's Pate ^ 



Pi strlet NM>e": ---; - ■ ■ ■. '." '-.j^ 

SuperiateAdftht 



»uaT^er'©f high echoole In district 



Wediuffi 1/3 

fimller 1/2 ^ 



194 
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.gutSTlONNAlRE ?0» CO0?SRATIVE JVOCXTIONXI. SCOCXTION STTOy . • ; ' 

TEACHER-COORCIRATOR COTSMOKSAIW: • StCONDARY PSOCRAMS 

Please Indlctxe the vocational ppograiv ftroa vhere you spend 
the i^ajprity of your tetching/coopdinating^^t^^^ by checking 
V) one the following, \ . . ^ ' 

A, AqriCttlture H 

Stisineit i Office 

c/ W«tri6tttive Education : 

d. gealth gd\^fltiQn 

e* ; flome JBconomiee X" ' 

f> o 9rede i Indue^riAl >; - 

g, ^echnicel edueatio^ 

Of ficiel title of ppogpan {e.g.» eocp^retive Office Education^ 

etc* ) ' ■ ^ . o 



NaiTke of Beopondent 



Title of Respondent 



Office Telephone Nu'sbe r - ' , . -. . . 

: , ^ - Apea code m5Eer~ extenaien 

Pleaae coji^lete the follo%ring infonaation relating to your ^ 
echool and dietpictt " ^ 

- — - — : -^-^^ ■ ■ n , 



SCHOOL 

School fVex&e 



Con^lete Xddr eaa 
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. . ^, ------- . 



— — ^"•^••^■^^^ 

• ■ . ' — —**'^*v6«Pt«Chiiratn,. School 

Coop^Dir*. Couh»«lor). \ 

»w«iftMt 4 tof fict tdncitloa 

A. ;v BMltJi 

^ - ffoQt fie* 

, *v «. -^rafle « .2ndu»tpiii - : - 

_ Pour iar sort 

- — Thfa^ ' " ■ ' ■ . 

' ^» •_ oae 

, ■ \ - ■■ ■ '^^ ■ ■ ■ '--^ ■■■ 

--- • ■ ' ■_ So 



a. : . EJtcelloat • 



... \ 



AS a t««(A«r-coordinatDr, do you coordinau^ 
• ' .: part of your contraet day 

— ^ to •xtended day • bcyDod tL« «gu2ar day with ftddition^l pay 

^^^^^^^^^ no •dditional pay 



Of .the hours you spend ©n coordinating activlti«»\ per w6aX, hc^ aany 
^oz those Art spenti. • . ' 

Proyiding training » In the eladsrooh Getting, to cooperative atudents? 
Bours per %reftX 

Talking with th^ students t^ut specific Job opportunities? 
to* - ■ • Bours per weeX 

Contacting O0?>loyers ebout job openings for students? " 
c. ^..^..^ o ' .^f-. - - :•:^1. 

Conducting followup of fonaer students? 

Keeping records and reporting Activities? " ^ 

Pours per weeX 
Other; Please eoeeifyt . c - ' ■ . ' ^ 



Jis e teacher*coordinstor do you reeeivet . \ i - - 

*• — . *«in*>u"entnt for aoc»l aiU^ge la coordination wlUj duties. 

reiinburaofficat for fillltag*- in connftction with coordinitloi/ 



Other (Sxptaifi) 
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11. 



l*?! 4 1 percent ■'of your contrietL / 

•cbool j»ar? ^ cooperative vocat;U,.-.«.l •auc.ticnr.fluriag the 



fe. 20% 

e. ao% - 

a. _ 401 

:.«:c>^_^.^,t,i_^_.,...j :.^..„..^.,._ ; 

t». ■ 40% - ' /■ 

i. 90% ■ . ■ ■ ^kJ ' '■" 

i\ 1 00% ^ " " ' ■ . ■ " ^i ''^ 

M.t other^te.chin, •"l9n«ent« you have thl. ochoel yoar.: ' 



- ■ 751 to 511 
«• ....^ 50% to 26% 
' 25% to at 



15. Bw atoy atu<Seata do yoi> ccordlnat, la 
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your co*op prooraa? 

19.8 ~ 
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U. 80. .4ny hour, of r«2«*se tl^ir. you 9lve„ .a^^ 



cpordinatior? 



coeper*tlv« prograa? *'*roDj«etive3 for »tuicnj^« •"'olled in your 

, b. ■ ^ So •' „ ' . . 

1. your answer to th« Abov# o'u*a*!ft« 

•WAr45 of thft«e obiocUvSr ^^^^^^^^^^^^ the ttudanw 

■ Otually* ^_ / ■ ■ " 

ft. Sometiafte / 

•* liaveg ■ -o 

2. , Arc the.. cb3,ctlv.. 

- - OtuAlly, ■ , * - . 

, ifl*: Seldoa .v. 
• • Wtvftr 



J. 



^u/SefinftllS^^^ for^cooperetive atudentt u^der your direction? 

ftMdea learning o;cperiencei whlcrh. the. training Senior wui iipj^^^ ; 
• Alwaya . . . : 



« • — _ Daua lly" ^ — — — - 

.'^^^ Sonetiaoa 
St idea 



20. 



Jl. 



tfirJeuS;? ^"^;L;rn;rKf ^L^fe^^"^^^' your 

^ftlAm . . . . p' , 

— WAct •tudftntA the ^eb 

"^V JKSKli^* ten^:^.tlo„. cf co-op ' 

i. _ C.11 en "-Ployar j>ftric^ic.lly for .tudaxit . valuation^ 

1. _ Advl.a atud«nt vocational orjanl ration Ci.,. , VIC*, rsiJ^; tTC.) 



Please check A;^y of vthe follwiag tMt Included ia the procedures 
you use to aele^t trftlAii^g stfttionft for your profxaa: 

A. yitit plsct of b^a»l«c^ select. trsinifig ttatioo 

to* PhoftO; contact • ' " • ' / Z ' ^ • 

c. Requests fcy 2attar / 

■■-•^ ■ . .■ ■•■ :\ ■./" ^ , 

^* ._« '-«ceiying lists of Arainlng stations froR school coop director 
- • or ■ counselor 

— ^ Raceiving lists ^of trainins atations froa district coop directo 
Contact ofl^loyirtant Aacurity ox job aerviee ' - / 
«. Other (Please ihdicat<^) ^ — " 



Khat method do you provide? for training sponsors to acreen your 
students for part- tiris wnployaaflt^? ' . « " 

• • J Atk the aponsorUhat type 6f" for 

.and aend two or f^re atudenta and have t^effi sake the selection^ 

• - ■ 

2 ask the Sponsor what type of student they art looking for ^ 
and then aeleet one of ay atudents to ^send the sponsor • 

c. Other (Please descril>a if dif farant. from a&ova) 



What jnethpd do you use for career c©\anscling the cooperative vocetional 
education students in your idepart^^snt?. (check all that' apply) 

a;\= - Croup eoiittseliQQ — ^ 

to. v^,.,,..^ "2ftdividual Counsel^ ^ 
fi. othnr (Pleaae clarify) ^ 



Bo*# »Any cooperative fttodahta hava sat with you in counseling, this yo&r?, 
" Croup . (ouBfear) , ^ ■ 



2fi. 



. Studehta 



4^7*-80 
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•* ' -i— •ISi.-ytir* old . 

■ — y««pli ©ad'. ■ ' /.- ■ 



1 ' 



/ 



/ 



V .. Pi«*«t ««?Uin bTi9tly "' " V • 



hi 




- > 



A. 

\\. . 



•.f4blish«d by th« 4pLS^;rSf f2o?! •^"1*"* '*ta ■ 

will Involved vi^. 3op ait* *ctlvUlc» that the^tudcnt - 

-.^10,.^ tutsa n -ISySStt'jir ■ 

: . • • . • ■ , . ■ / 

uo ^ - . 

PQ • ■ \ 

•du©*tlon- prograa "'^"^^^y .«»«ralnat» th« cooperativ. vecationaa 



•dueation° proaraa. 
■ i ^^^^ Ho 

'^^ rJLaSr^Ji;^"''"'"**'^^ not'sraatT thca 25.2 par hour cf 

V SJ&.d'J^Jjr your a„«cra < 



so. 



Slrt^d•^^^Js^tJi!!^!:.^^^'"*^• pro,ra«. r.«iy. tr*i«i«9 1« . 

tAtit group ins tnietloa ' 



A. ^ ^^^ MUtlonthlpft 
«:.^.C©rrjnuhicAtlont axilla 

...^ Payroll PTOctfluTM ' j, 

• fi^.loyir-cuAi'pjntr r#Utlon»hipa 



k« -...^ ©thtr {plftAM liat) 



32. VhAt |>»retnt of tiin^ 4ofta tha ivi jority of »tua«ftt« who art anrollad 
. : : in^your prosraa apand in aehool and on tha Job? 



a. Zn aehool . 
b« On tfta job 



34* 















^ tlttlt infiuMw \ 


♦ 


^ U&d*t«mi'htd laf 2uft2iet 




^ So infludaM 






Crftftt (SftAl of InfiiYenca 


to. 


^ Sosie lafiuenea 


e * - 


^ illtlft inf iuMca 




^ Cndttfipcilftod iftfiutnee 




^ lio Influoncft 


Grades 






^ Cptat ftai of loflutnct 


to. ■ - 






^ Littlo influancft 


c. 






^ Mo Infiuanoo 




as. 



; — -r ^ iftf^u,..^. holding studanta. 

^' ' r - "^^'^ /"inf luftf.e> < >. heldins-atudsnts 
c» : i_- ■ Uttl* lnflu*T.g« 4^ ^"■'^''iTi; ttnilnintj' ' 
d. 1 He influgne* >>^t^«.j 

1': ' •^^^^''•^•"^'•'ol influalnea la ' holding' •tudenta 



coo?tr*tiv« training at th« hlgft achool? - * ®* 

; ; ;— ^ iJjj^^^^ -1^-'^'^"'* »t^t, ...xm, " fun ti« 

Who bavt r^celvid^ocitLnil or caraJr JrltJiSt 



li^lir^^i^ili^:^'^^^ ^^^^ t.™in.ted fro« th. cooperative 



a. 



Yes 

lie 



X£ your *n«v«r to the above que»tion «a» yt», hit many? 



««r« th« following, •«a.ena Why atutfanta Uft: coipcratlv* prograa?" 
a. Would not follow program rtqulramnta 

, ' Mb -7.— 7--. ■;'--V-- : ■ _ 

■ ' '■■ '7 ^ ■ .7^ . ' : ■ , .■ V ' ■ 

'>v«*^*o change b«c*u«» of a achedule confllet\ 

.c. Dnploytr ttnuinAt^d tnploynofttp ef 'student 



no 



d. TMChtr-coordifiator toradnAtftd student froa prograa 



Tos 

Do 



\ 



•. Student loat Ifttf rest 'ia prograffl : ° \ 
Co 



\ 




f . Student tenr-lnatftd progria for ptraonil reasons 

; ::,;g^3||7^K^^ ;-:-:.7,.-77 ■■■■7;;;-7'^'* /:7'' 

- «©• . ' ' 



■ 39. : P3«4«e deserlbft the foil ev- up prcgraa for »tuieftts femerlv .Breii.^ 
. in your cocp*r.tiy« program by .•Uctlft, e5 t?« fJu^iLS^J^iiJj^ . 

gSJ Sf ? ^ : **«^ini*t"tlen : (schpel coop : : 
©• .^ Contact ©f ttttdtni 1* atifift by, seh^l wunstlor 

^ a. 

^ — — * ^^©^ Wit proeeas used 

?fjk®!!r^^^ progr 4m conductefl In your Achool for Qriduttina 




^1. . ©o 



' -I' d© not taev 



0 



* ■ 



©o y©tt hAvft pY^viiloBt In your tch6ola-^c©oB«r«tivo voM 
2f yM/ jp2ftAse provide your 4flfiver for thoi« proviaiona 



SS™^*^!*!'^^^^^ aro tnrollcd in your 

©©©ptrativt prograa thia yaar? o 

gandieappad 

^^^^ youth unemploymeat, 

?®: '"n^ins coopofitlva vocational •dwation. 

!^!^*/'** »chpol cooparatiwa vocational projraa deaa to ssat tha 

— *® • Plaa And «ra eoneantxat&sg ©a tliaac two araas. 
, *>• — do'tjot hava plan at thla tiaa to.oarv» thaaa otudsnta. 

- *^''^»* Idantiffy tha tiwt*t of otudanta who ara la 

■,',3?^*** pregrAa who ara petantlal dropouta_ 
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- 44. Pleaa ft describe the faeilltlta us'^d by yo«r <!e?artJt«nt Prosraa for 
eeof«rative edueatien at they relate to current aeedt of business 
•lid Induatiji -— ,- — - 

: .. <BBCP P£ATU»£S . POOR FEXTOMS 

. ftCHOOt TRAINING tAClU.TlSS 



0N*fi2TE fi?AMOMS 



4S. 5*0 vhat ixtftnt hat thft vocational advxAOxy cessnittec contrlbutod to 
jrogrAiD lirpffovftinftnt la your A3ra4?_ . 





^ Vasy f rtquanlly 




^ f^aqutntly 




^ SoMtiintt 




^ iUraly 







46. 8gw MAy tlc«s has your aehool vocAtional advisory eosmittea ust this 
currant aehool yaar? 

a> !^raa or mora tisaia 



A. Mona . '-v:^'- ^ ■ ■ . ■■■ 

ai> Do not liavaoM 

47* If your opinion » to vhat axtant bava unions aaaiatod your cooparativa 
vocational oducation prosraa? 

v^^* *to*t talpful lo talpiag our prograa to Incraaaa in aixa 

iiiii^ SoMwhat^lnalpful ia-aaoiating crur prograa to ineraaaa In aisa 

c« ^^v^ dotaraina to 

Aaaiat our prograaa to ineraaaa In aiao 

^...^ IJaiOM bava hindarad- prograa lapro^ ' * ^ 
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-■■■\- 



\ 



^SlrJJ?^*"* ""ivod m your cw^rttlvi vocaticn*! 



ERIC 
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Cn a 5-pcint aeala froa poor to excQllQnt- w<^>i i ^ * •-^ 

^ .xctllcnt, rata you. coofnttlv/^^IjJjrin'Jreh'oJ'JhriolJSfiJ/!' 



s ». " 

i • A i 



2 3 4 i 



b. tly •nthtttliain tWArd coop«rAtiv« progrto Q Q D □ D D □ 

Cv QuAliiqr of' training •ponaoir «up«rv4«ioa Q O D O D Q O 

fl. l»«l«vane» of tralnlaj 'to Ital ^erld 

•orking coadiUoa* V Q q q D D □ D 

Cooperation. of trAlniii8 *poaaojra O O O D O D □ 

t. Coeparatloa of «alona . • □ D Q Q Q Q Q 
•* |n*»ll«etual ability of atudaata la thalr 

" O D O O D □ D 

h. ftaerultmaat of atudanta q q O O O Q Q 

4. Job aueeaaa of atudaata ia profraia Q D ODD Q □ 

J. Xounaellng within tha dapartmaat for 
coop atudeat ' 



Q D D D D □ 

□ O O DOD D 



k. Wacojnant of atudanta In aomt araa of 
training afta$ progr^iua, co:^latipn. 

J^'L. *tudantaiiCOBtlnulng poat aaeoadary - 
training In aaat araa aa caealvcd in 
blgh aeheol Q q q Q q Q Q 

Follow-vp on foravar atudanta O Q Q , O □ D D 

a. Job aueeoaa of atudanta eoflpietAfiq 

- D D.D □ □ □ D 

©. evtral2 quality of eeeparaUvw 

prograa- , O □ □ □ □ □ O 

p. ; Aetlva Mr of vocational ftdvlaory ' / 

? eo«altta«a . ^. D O D D D D D 

9. fuppert of othar faculty within 

tfepartmtnt of program Q D D □ D 0 

r. Adirinlstratlva support of tba 

-cooporatlva^prograa O D D D D D D 

□ D D O D O d 



- : Aj!i»lnlatratlva coiBmltaant to 
ceoparatlva adueation 



\ ■ 

; \ 
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vSc"^i^f2r:L«|ilJ^^ this national stufly on cooper.tiv. 



gase Check the box below if you desire .a su:™nary o'f the study, 
□ . ' -tMl"ue2t1o"n^L^r ^^ ^^^ to complete 





Appendix E 

lUTlONAL STUDY - C00?£RXT1V1: VOCATIONAL rCUCATXON 



Why %r« netd your ^ 

; your tchool fty«ttin it helping In i nttional Btudy on- " 
vocational oducatl on. You havft been sftleeted m 4 
reprc»entativ0 of CoopMativt MucaUon fttudents to help vith 

Plfce^eftt »tudy. your anfivor* are vtry iriportant, 
Aftd will htlp to iB^rove vocational education in your 
•chool ayatea. ' 

Bow cAn you h«lP V 

cooperative vocational education? Mbat ansvera* eon 
be indicated by placing A ehecX nark in the box/ 
or by filling in the lilanka. j>ieaae 4fiawer ell ite&a ea 
accurately aapoaaible. V . • 

Meaae return the coJTpleted qu^ your 
teaijCher-coordihatoriV ^. . 

Thank you for your help^^^^^ 

Thl« infoOTfttion i« CONFb no dat* will be at«oeiftted 

with ,th« nftiBB of on Andividutl. ^ 
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; NATIONAL STUDY COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAJ. EDUCATION 
set II - March • 198i ; . Program . 



.D. NO«BE» \ . In«titutien_ 



PARTICIPATING STUDENT- SENIOR 
Name 1 



2, School atteftdijij^ 
4. Grade ' v 



S. Aro you t ( Check only one in each coluiun) 

.:0 Female - --. ^ ; 
^• O Married 

"~":~:"-\:D'6ingie'^ 
t. Ap White : 

b Black ^ 
--r /D orifantal ,, . ' ' 

O Riap^anie (Oii cano# Puerto lUcan , etc . ) 
□ Anterican Indian 



O Other (apecify)^ 



: \ 
'"■"V- 
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■■■\ 



\ 



g» Daf of Birt h 

■ V:.,,., (80-90) 

□ C (70-80) 

D t> {60-iq) . - 

O r (below 60) 

^S;JcJ*ln5n«:f" "^^^^ 3oi«i„g program. . 

□ M«ed«d work for pay 
:b. D Bor«d with •chool ■ - . - . 
c/ D Wantad training fof „ , 

f.D other (apeeify) 

• !Suc^t^^p?iS,s^'^'"* .^^^ ' 

, Pdtter 

b. □ Principal « r-j « . 

• ^ a. U Other (apecify) 

• c. □ Couaaelor • - ■ - „ ■ .: . 

<i. O Parent or relative v' • - , ■'- .;■ . 

•.'□■Friend' V '■>■■;.■■'■ .\ ' 
f. □ employer 
9« Q Newapaper 



9. 



y. 




10,: aow oafly months have you be.r. working in the ^program? 
' " a ontha. ' 

A. Q Every flay 

to. D Every other day 

- e. Q ^wcry day • every other week ^ 

d. □ Every other week • every other day 
c> pother (apeeify) J 

vS^^H^S^^^^^^^ you auppoaed to worX at 

your- 300/ - h ouf- » , 

13, How ©any hour, •r.'you'in xe.alar ela«ses .very w«ek? 

- - -h our*. . 

14. Ar« you paid for your worv?^^ - 
a. □ Ym 

._d^Ko:,;.__._J;.,.-, l...^::- ^ - ^- -.^ 

,b. What.is your hourly pay? $ ' /hou?l 
c. What wa« your beginning hour ly pay? 5_i___/hour. 



; Km the Coopftrative VoeAtional Edueatlon oro^^ 
J»*lp*e you to .decidt on «a ©eeuMtioS 

>. D Much bettar prepared to iwie eereer decieion 
H ^ co«pe«^4tive. eCperience 

.Cv D soffiewhet better prepared 

(S.O No change in my thinking aboit career because 
of cooperative experience , \ ""^ »«=a»»e 



flow; cloiely l« your work related to y^^ur claawork? 
□ Very ^loeely 
Cloeely- / " v . 

c. Q Somewhat 

d. □ Little ■ ' ' 
•^n Mot at ell ^ 

On thj^ whole, do6ft thi«-^ob fit iii wftli^with vour 
overall: job and carMr interc«a^ 

Q vary well . 
b. O riti well 

O ts jnoderately well 
4v D Pits only e little V 

D Coein*t fit et ell. 




XB. iid you liki school? / " * - \- 

A» \ D B«tt«r before you'got Into prograa? 

to. □ Bftttftr Af tdr you got into program? 

.-c. 'O About the a ft»e After ''m bofora you got into tht 
. prograiTi? . . ,. 

.^^^ i» tho name of the coaipany^ you work for?. 



20. What doaa the company you work for maka or do? 



21. What la your job UtlA? 

22. What do you. do (job description)? 



23. Where have you learned the moat about the akillt 
needed for your job?' 



\ 



• - ■ ■ "■ 

a. Q At aehool 

c. Q^Frora parents or relativea . 

d. □ On jobs held before you entered the^coMerative 

• ed; program. 

• • □ Elsewhere (specify)^ 



Co you expect to find -a full tim« ^ob in ' 
oeeupation in which you ^r* row vo?kinj5 



b. □ He 

«. D ' \ 

b. □ HO 

^WJ^t^yeu-ft^^ftct-te-bTdii^i^^ f jem now? 

• Working I full time 
b. □ Zn high aeheel 

e. □ zn- • 4-yeAr eollegt 

d. D 2n a 2-y.ar community college or technicV>chool 

• . □ 2n • trade iehool' f2,yeara or 2e„ ^rograffl)\' 
f • Q Zn azmed aervicaa 
9« 0 Other (apecify) 

h. □ Don't luiow ° , ■ \ 

lliS^^loiW ^'^^ «f» yeu 

a. □ -WorXing full time and going to^aehool part-time 
>vpJ«or^g_f_^ullJtim^ 

c. 'O Working part-time and going to achtool part-tioe 

d. Q Working part-time and going to aehool full time 
• . 0 bon.*t knov - ° 




